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CHAP, I, 


THE diftreſs of Elizabeth, whom, till 
the loſs of her governeſs, the ſhaft of ſor- 
row had never immediately reached, now 
hardly admitted of exaggeration. Hap- 
pily for her, ſhe did not at the moment ſee 
it in its extent: ſhe was inſenſible of all 
lols, excepting that of her father: ſhe 
was too much ſtunned to recollect that it 
involved in it the privation of every de- 
pendence of life; that it took from her 
her home, her ſecurity, nay, perhaps her 
daily food and neceſſary raiment. She 
could have no hopes from Lady Jemima 
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or her ſiſters, and beyond them there way 
no one to whom ſhe dared to look; for 
though ſhe knew that Sir Clifford Byram 
was alive, ſhe knew alſo that Mr. Byram 
had taken the utmoſt pains to conceal 
her from him; and Lady Jemima and the 
young ladies had not unfrequently, in their 
envious diſpoſition to mortify her, told 
her plainly that ſhe was indebted for the 
great indulgences ſhe enjoyed, ſolely to 
Sir Clifford's ignorance, that there was | 
| ſuch a perſon as herſelf. Far indeed was 
this from the fact; for Sir Clifford, though 
his ſenſe of honor prompted him to ſup- 
port his ſon in all the conſequences of a 
match he had driven him into, ſo heartily 
deteſted the ſubſequent inſolence, caprice 
and folly of his daughter-in-law and her 
progeny, that had he heard of Joanna or 
Elizabeth, her ladyſhip would have ſtood 
but a ſorry chance of preference. But of 
this the helpleſs orphan was ignorant; or ſhe 


might have found in the corrected judg- 
. ment 
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ment and ſincere repentance of Sir Clif. 
ford, a ſecond father, and an affluent pro- 


viſion. 


If Lady Jemima was not to be moved by 
the trifling conſideration of her huſband's 
dangerous illneſs, ſhe was, however, not 
inſenſible to the neceſſity of her taking a 
journey into the north on his death, that 
ſhe might ſecure whatever was valuable. 
Byram had nothing that could be called 
hisown ; he, therefore, made no will; but 
left the ſurvivors to ſtem the torrent of 
his debts by the ſmall ſupplies of his cur- 
rent income. The ſeparate proviſion 
ſettled on Lady Jemima, at her marriage, 
though her ladyſhip ſpent the intereſt, he 
ſuppoſed untouched in the principal; and 
tothat he truſted for a proviſion for them, 
till the deceafe of his father, when he did 
not doubt, if Sir Clifford did not leave 


them the whole of his property, that ſtill. 


they would be munificently fortuned. 


57 Here, 
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Here, however, he was miſtaken. Lady 
Jemima hadplayed deep ;andill fortunepur. 
ſuing her through ſeveral weeks, ſhe had 
been forced to have recourſe to her truſtees 
whom ſhe found the way of cajoling and 
ſold out her ſeparate ſtock, making, it muſt 
be confeſſed, at the time of annihilating 
this fund, a reſolution to replace it at the 
firſt opportunity, which, as ſhe played ge- 
nerally with ſucceſs, and was increaſing in 
experience, ſhe did not at all doubt ſhe 
might eaſily do; but unfortunately thou- 
ſands are much ſooner ſquandered than 
accumulated; and however paltry a large 
ſum appeared in her eyes, while ſhe had 
it in poſſeſſion, and ſighed for ſome plea- 
ſure it was to purchaſe, yet it was a taſk 
much too formidable for her levity even 
to begin a plan of economy. She found 
ſhe could go on without the money: it was 
gone; and what ſignified thinking about it? 


But when, on hearing that ſhe was a 


widow, ſhe was forced to an inveſtigation, 
| and. 
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and found that there were not the means 


| ſhe expected of gratifying her projected 


ſcheme of mourning profuſion : when ſhe 
ſuſpetted that it was not ſo much a queſ- 
on, whether ſhe ſhould ſend her coach to 
be put in mourning, or wait the building 
of another, as whether ſhe ſhould have 
any or none, the was ſtartled. She thought 
of ſending immediately to Sir Clifford By- 
ram; but he was in England, where he 
had for ſome years remained, that he 
might not ſee the fruits of his own cul- 
pable zeal ; and Lady Jemima, though ſel- 
dom inclined to deſpond, where her own 


powers were her reliance, felt that ſhe 


muſt lower her haughty tones moſt pain- 
tully before. her wants would plead with. 


Sir Clifford. 


To the houſe in the north, therefore, ſhe 
bent her way, as the beſt method of avoid- 
ing humiliating obſervation, and of ſe- 
curing what might be there. Unwilling 
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to admit vexatious truths into her mind, 
ſhe, on the journey, perſuaded herfelf that 
the ſhould find hoards of wealth in the 
diſmal old manſion; and calling to her 
recollection the many ſtories of hidden 
treaſure, annexed to antique family reſi. 
dences, ſhe would gladly have dilapidated 
the houſe for the chance of its contents, 
could ſhe have forgotten that as it was not 


der huſband's * ſhe might embroil 
herſelf. 


Her two daughters occupied a more 
than uſual ſhare of her thoughts Juft at 
this time. She had left them in Dublin, 
therefore had no perſonal charge of them: 
the loved them not, becauſe they did' not 
gratify her vanity, ſhe conſequently was 
not uneaſy for their fates; but ſhe recol- 
lected them as impediments to a plan 
which might at once have recompenſed 
her for the loſs of Byram, his fortune, and 
his father's favor. 


This 
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This was no-other than that of a ſecond 
marriage, projected in her fertile imagi- 
nation, before ſhe had put on her weeds 
for her former partner. Her glaſs, her 
woman, and her train of idolaters, had 
told her, and had ſworn, that if her beauty 
was not proof againſt the hand of time, 
it was ſtill reparable to a degree of per- 


fection unrivalled. So many of the firſt 


men of faſhion in Hibernia, and in Bri- 
tain, had breathed the ſoft accents of love, 
and curſed the Fates which had peo 
poſed of her hand, that ſhe doubted 

an innumerable hoſt would be in extaſies 
at her emancipation, and croud to offer 
her riches and honor. Like Alnaſchar 


the glaſs merchant, ſhe ſet her fancy in a 


ferment, and prattiſed all the inſolence 
the ſuppoſed ſubmiſſion of others might 
give occaſion to. She had ſettled the 
niceſt points of her new eſtabliſhment to 
her ſatisfaction ; and nothing gave her un- 
eaſineſs but the delay ſhe muſt ſubmit to, 
which, unleſs ſhe found the fancied trea- 

ſure 
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ſure in the old houſe might perhaps com. 
pel her to deſcend to perſuaſion of Sir 
Clifford Byram. Her certainty of finding 
hoards, increaſed as ſhe ruminated : the 
country all around /ogked quite as if money 
had been hid in the neighbourhood : the 
firſt glance ſhe had of the houſe ſtruck 
her, as it never had done before, with the 
idea of miſerly ſaving. It was impoſſible. 
that her trifling expences, money which 

went only a few pounds at a time, ſhould 
" have conſumed ſuch an income as Mr. 
Byram's. It was very odd ſhe ſhould have 
this ſort of prediction which ſhe had never 
felt before in her mind, unleſs there was 
ſomething in it: ſhe was ſure money would 
be found, if it were but diligently ſought 
for. 7 


Thus intoxicated with extravagant ideas, 
which had neither foundation nor ſupport, 
ſhe reached the manſion, and entered it 
without the ſmalleſt animadverſion on the 


fragile poſſeſſions of the world, or the 
4 awfully 


Sir 
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awfully unforeſeen diſaſters which ſeparate 
the ſtrongeſt ties of nature. She had never 
for a moment felt for Byram the common 
affection which will, in ſpite of all oppoſi- 
tion, grow up between two perſons engaged 
in one intereſt, and dependent on, one fate. 
It was his expected wealth that had firſt 
attracted her; it was his poſſeſſing ſupe- 
rior power to gratify her darling follies that 
attached her to him; and now that he 
was dead, ſhe ſeemed to think it the wiſer 
part to look forward. On entering the 
houſe, ſhe ſent an abrupt meſſage to Eli- 


zabeth deſiring a delivery of whatever 


keys &c. ſhe might have in her poſſeſſion. 


The ſorrowing girl had juſt ſhut herſelf 


up in a room adjoining that where the 
corpſe had been prepared for interment, 
and was not at all aware of her ladyſhip's 
arrival; but inſtantly recollecting what 
was due to Lady JO Byram, ſhe roſe. 


to attend her. 


She had leſs fear than was uſual on oc 


caſions ſo tremendous as thoſe which car- 


* ried. 
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ried her into the preſence of this great 
ady ; ſor grief ſhe conſidered as a temper of 
mind ſubduing all diſtinctions. She hoped 
the evidences of her ſorrow would not 
give additional pain to her father's wi. 
dow: ſhe ſtrove to be ſteady, that ſhe 
might not diſtreſs her it appeared to 
her a hard taſk to mect one who muſt fee] 


agonies of diſtreſs ſo nearly equal to her 


own; and ſhe ſtood before her ladyſhip in 
mute diſtreſs, before ſhe could at all frame 
her mind to the emergency. She was 
ſunk too deeply into herſelf to remark 
that ncither the haſte of her jouracy, nor 
the event which had cauſed it, had in the 
{malleſt particular affected Lady Jemima's 
external ſcrupuloſity. She was rouged as 
high as for a midnight ball; ſhe had re- 
jected no part of her uſual ornaments as 
warring with the ſtate of her mind; for 
her. mind had never been at hoſtilities 
with folly or impertinence ; nor would 
ſhe perhaps have been made aware, by 
| the longeſt lectute, that ſhe was unfeeling 
cr abſurd; bur the firſt fight of Elizabeth 
| was 


cat 


ot 
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vas a contraſting comment and a tacit 


reproof on her ill-placed tawdrineſs: for 


Elizabeth, untaught by faſhion, and deſti- 


tute of every monitor but a corre unvi- 
tiated judgment, had by choice put on 
mourning as ſoon as ſhe began to mourn; 
and though ſhe had nothing but the rem- 
nant of that ſhe had worn for her gover- 
neſs, it had on her all the effect of the 
deepeſt weeds. Her dreſs was black: 
her hair, which to pleaſe Mr. Byram was 
always, as nature deſigned it, looſe and 
flowing, added by its gloſſy brown to the 
effect of her dreſs. Round her neck, by 


a black ribbon, hung a picture of her fa- 


ther which he had a ſhort time before 
given her, and which now it was her 
conſolation to contemplate ; her figure, 


which reſembled the lily bowed by too 
impetuous a ſhower, was always elegant, 


but now peculiarly intereſting, and her 


countenance, which depended not on ſmiles 


or the glow of health and hilarity for its 
uncommon beauty, expreſſed all the tender- 


neſs and dignity of ſorrow fou nded i inreaſon. 
Lady 
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Lady Jemima, who had not ſeen her for 
ſeveral years, and who having ſeldom re. 
collected her, and never enquired after her, 
had not corrected her ideas in proportion 
to the lapſe of time, firſt ſtared, it muſt be 
owned, even though ſhe could not own it to 
herſelf, with admiration. The whole cir. 
cle of her acquaintance, though it included 
whatever the world applauds in the per- 
ſon or the manners, never had preſented, 
nor could it preſent to her a form ſo love. 
ly, a countenance ſo nearly divine as that 
the now beheld. The malignity of her 
nature was deſerting its ſeat in her boſom; 
and in another moment love muſt have 
filled its place; but ſhe inſtantly recalled her 
more familiar companion; and ſhe eaſed 
the pain ſhe felt, by giving vent to her 
envy in the opprobrious remark, © Good 
| God! child, what a height you are grown 
to! why you will be a monſter!” Then 
taking her arm roughly, and turning her 
about, ſhe examined her figure, uttering 
aloud a ſuſpicion that ſhe was or would be 
Crooked, 
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crooked, and comforting her evil genius by 
_ obſerving, that ſhe might be every thing 
charming in her own eyes ; but that ſhe 
was not at all faſhionable. Tears, not of 
diſappointed vanity, but of genuine grief, 
rendered more pungent by barbarity, burſt 
from the miſerable girl's eyes. Her lady- 
ſhip choſe to mifunderſtand them: in a 
rough voice ſhe muttered, © Well, if you 
cannot bear to be told a plain truth, I can't 
help it;“ and in a ſhriller and more impe- 
rious tone, © Give me up all the keys —T 
am miſtreſs of the houſe now—it is time I 
ſhould be, I perceive.” Elizabeth obeyed 
in filence, and haſtened out of the room 
that ſhe might offend no more. 


It was not in human nature now to for- 
bear turning her thoughts upon herſelf and 
her future fate: ſhe could hope for no- 
thing, if Lady Jemima could be thus cruel 
with the hand of misfortune ſtill chill upon 
her. She retired to the room where her 
governeſs was fitting ; and being obliged 

to 
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to account for her freſh diſtreſs by ſaying 
Lady Jemima had given her a very diffe- 
rent reception from that ſhe had expeRted, 
ſhe found another opportunity of increaſ. 
ing her knowledge of the world; for her 
_ prudent governeſs ſeemed diſpoſed to take 
part with the aggreſſor, and juſtified her 
treatment of her pupil by alledging her 
Pp" s rank, and reminding her cher: 

mademoiſelle that ſhe was but a baſtard, 
and thereforc had no rights. 


Ihe hearts of all ſeemed hardened ; and 

Elizabeth retreated to her inner chamber, 
that ſhe might at leaſt indulge in the pri- 
vacy of woe. In paſſing through that 
where Mr. Byram's body lay, and which 
the frequency of her viſits rendered as 
little Ureary to her as any other room of 
the houſe, ſhe could not forbear ſtopping 
at the coffin with the ſad reflection, that 


Vhen the lifeleſs corpſe ſhould be removed 


for burial, every veſtige of protection for 


her vaniſhed. She felt in all its force, 
and 


— 
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and with every addition of perſonal mi- 
ſery, that jealous unwillingneſs all who 
have loſt a friend and retain a heart muſt 
feel when the earth is about to cloſe 
over the once-lov'd object of their ſight. 


| The ſound of feet drove her away: ſhe 


heard, during the afternoon, uninterrupred 
by any concern for her, all that buſtle and 
thoſe noiſes which want no interpreter to 
the keen conception of grief. After ſome 
hours ſolitude, her governeſs ſo far got over 
her cadaverousſenſibilities, and a ſmall fear, 


not proper tobe confeſſed, that Mr Byram 


might be frolickſome in his winding ſheer, 
as to pay the young lady a viſit, with the 
tender and reaſonable requeſts, Fe vous 
prie, Mademoiſelle, manges un peu; and De 
grace, Madame, conſolex- vous, aiding her 
energy by the novel arguments car ceft une 


folie pleurer les noveis. Elizabeth's ſorrows 
roſe ſuperior to ſuch traſh of argument : 


the aſked only the ſhort queſtion, © Do you 
remember loſing your father, madam?” and 


then requeſted ſhe might be left alone. If 


her 


her comforter had before any regards of 
compaſſion or humanity in her breaſt, the 
reproachful query annihilated them; and 
ſhe departed in diſdain, determined that 
as Lady Jemima mu? be rich, and Miſs 
Elizabeth might be poor, and as ſhe her. 
ſelf was, againſt her will, very much of the 
latter deſcription, ſhe would pay her court. 
to the widow rather than to the orphan, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


ELIZABETH having requeſted, from a ſer- 
vant, a little food to ſuſtain ſinking nature, 
and feeling, even depreſſed as ſhe was, a 
ſpirit too. great to riſque any more of Lady 
Jemima's eloquence, remained a voluntary 
priſoner for the night. 


She lay down on the bed without un- 
dreſſing, and about two in the morning, 
her melancholy vigils were diſturbed by 
the ſound of footſteps in the adjoining 
apartment: the door of her room was tried, 
but being faſtened within, was only ſhaken; 
the next heard an odd kind of howling 
noiſe ; but in about half an hour all was 
ſtill, Neither education, prejudice, nor 
conſcience having rendered her timid, ſhe 
was determined not to ſuffer an uninveſti- 
gated dread to alarm her: ſhe therefore 
roſe, took the light that ſtood in her cham- 
ber, and went into the next, where ſhe at 


firſt ſaw — more e than ſhe was 1 55 
tomed 
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tomed to; but in a few moments ſhe per. 
ceived the feathers on the coffin ſhake, and 
the corners of the pall ſwing: ſhe en. 
quired, in a trembling voice, who was 
there; no anſwer was returned: ſhe felt a 
violent wind ruſh towards her face; and 
the candle in her hand was blown out, 
Her fortitude was not equal to any farther 
experiment, and chill and palpitating, ſhe 
found her way to the bed. Soon after the 
heavy turret clock had ſtruck four, ſhe 
heard deep ſounding footſteps ſtalk acroſs 
the mourning chamber: the door wes 
ſhut without violence, and the ſteps died 
away. She roſe as ſoon as light appeared, 
and again went into the next room, but all 
was as it had been; and ſhe wiſhed to per- 
ſuade herſelfthat ſhe had ſlept and dreamt. 


Lady Jemima had paſſed the night with 
equal watchtulneſs, but greater activity. 
She had been ranſacking every probable 
and improbable place in the houſe, for a 
will, and the hidden treaſure ſhe expedited; 


but 


5 
but ſhe had found neither. Had Eliza- 


| beth known how her ladyſhip had been 


employed, her wonder and her fears re- 
ſpecting what ſhe had heard and ſeen, 
would have been done away; but ſhe. 
would have been deceived: it was not 
Lady Jemima, or any one of her agents, 
who had occaſioned what diſturbed her in 
the mourning chamber, nor could any one 
of whom ſhe enquired give her any ſatis- 
faction other than the ſuppoſition that the 


. chamber v was haunted. 


That ſhe might fink in her uſual melan- 
choly this new oppreſſion of her ſpirits, which 
the evidence of her ſenſes would not ſuffer 
her to reſolve into imagination, ſhe ſtrolled 
alone into the garden, and was deeply medi- 
tating on the queſtion, Who nov is to ſup. 
port me through life?” when ſhe found ſhe 
had ſtrayed farther than ſhe had intended, 
and was enteringa very woody grove adjoin- 


ing the garden, through which there was no 


path. The fear of loſing herſelf made her 
turn 
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turn haſtily back, and at the moment, {hc 
ſaw leap down from a tall tree about ten 
yards from her, a man: he ſeemed as if 
he had lain in wait for her, and was pre- 
paring to purſue her; but he had lamed 
himſelf with his fall; and ſhe had time to 
get before him. Lame as he was, he hoy. 
ever made ſuch ſpeed after her, as obliged 
her to run with all her power, and convin- 
ced her that he had ſome 11] intention inthe 
chace. She regained the houſe in ſafety, 
and turning round, ſaw that he had deſiſted 
from his purſuit. She mentioned her alaim 
to a maid-ſervant ſhe met, and deſired the 
garden might be ſearched: but the girl re- 
ſolved it into the houſe's being haunted, and 
was certain no one of the ſervants would 
be perſuaded togo inqueſt of the apparition, 


Elizabeth went to her uſual breakfaſt 
room, where ſhe found her governeſs. She 
told her how ſhe had been diſturbed in the 
night, and what ſhe had ſeen inthe mourn- 
ing ner, and the garden; and in- 

timating 


„ 
mating that ſhe feared ſome ill-deſigning 
perſons had got into the houſe and grounds, 
ſhe requeſted her to ſhare her bed the fol- 
lowing night. Madame ſeemed at a loſs 
to excuſe herſelf from doing what it was 
evident ſhe did not chuſe to do; but the 


ſubject was forgotten in Lady Jemima” 8 
ſending for Miſs Elizabeth. 


She was 2 obeyed without HE but not 
without reluctance; and whatever little 
hope might have been excited by her ex- 
preſſing a wiſh for a ſecond interview, 
none at all ſoothing to an aching heart re- 


mained after ſhe began to ſpeak. With- 


out condeſcending ro thoſe common re- 


gards of humanity, which would have ex- 
cuſed Elizabeth from appearing like a cri- 
minal before her, ſhe queſtioned her as to 
what ſums of money ſhe had received from 
Mr. Byram. In the ſituation he kept his 
daughter in, money could have purchaſed 
her no gratification ; for ſhe had never been 


ſuffered to aſſociate with thoſe who were 


ſtyled. - 
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ſtyled the neighbourhood : ſhe was ſup. 
plied with whatever ſhe wanted without 
the medium of purchaſe, and all her ex. 
- pences were defrayed by Mr. Byram. Ex. 
cepting therefore for her little charities, 
money was uſeleſs to her; and Lady 
Jemima looked at once pleaſed and 
diſappointed, when told that Elizabeth 
never had been miſtreſs of twenty pounds, 


She next interrogated her 28 to the 
means of life ſne deſigned to purſue, giving 
her to underſtand plainly that her father 
had left nothing, that his debts were large, 
and that ſne muſt no longer continue to 
enhance expences which, as far as was poſ- 
ſible, were to be immediately reduced. 
Elizabeth could not comprehend the whole 
of the cruelty projected againſt her: with 
a voice that would have ſoftened obduracy 
itſelf, ſne requeſted to know how it was her 
ladyſhip's pleaſure to diſpoſe of her. © Nay, 
child, returned Byram's widow, © I do 
not mean to diſpeſe of you, I only mean to 

; gel 
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get rid of you. I aſk you what you intend 
to do with yourſelf?” 


And can you, replied Elizabeth, aſk 
ſuch a queſtion of a poor helpleſs unfriend- 
ed being, who has been kept here from 
her birth, in peace and happineſs I confeſs, 
but in ignorance of every thing hard for- 
tune teaches? How am I to diſpoſe of my- 
ſelf? Where am J to ſeek a livelihood? 
What have I ſeen of the world? I know 
no more than this houſe, and the country 
ten miles round it—excepting viſiting a 
few of the peaſants* cabins, I never was in 
any other than this, nor did I wiſh it while 
my father lived. I have no claims on you 
madam: my father always taught me my 
dependence and your goodneſs in noticing 
me; but am I then to be abandoned? Will 
you turn me out and leave me to periſh? 
For heaven's ſake have pity for me, though 


| Tam unworthy of your love, place me in 
: any ſtation where I can get a living, and I 
: will be no longer a burthen to you---per- 


, haps I could teach what I have been taught 
myſelf 
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myſelf---I have no right to be proud 
will be induſtrious.” 


«Go away, I will ſend for you again,” was 
the only anſwer Lady Jemima could truſt 
herſelf to make; for a ſentiment of com. 
paſſion roſe and impeded utterance. It 
was however ſoon overcome in the pur. 
ſuit of her favourite idea of hidden trea- 
ſure. This, and an examination of ſome 
tenants ſhe hoped to have found in arrear; 
the orders ſhe had to give for the morrow, 
which was to be the day of interment, and 
a variety of cares for herſelf, occupied her; 
and the painful neceſſity ſhe found her- 
ſelf under of writing in ſupplicating terms 
to Sir Clifford Byram who ſhe knew hated 
her, ſo diſturbed the harmony of her temper, 
that towards evening, ſhe felt fitly diſ- 
poſed to entertain herſelf again with Eli- 
zabeth, who had taken refuge from the in- 
creaſed unpleaſantneſs of her governeſs, in 
the mourning chamber, where nothing had 
again occurred to terri fy her. 


Her 
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Her ladyſhip was not perfectly certain 
that her application to Sir Clifford might 
not be followed by a viſit of inveſtigation 
from him ; her letter ſhe was confident 
would ſoften him : ſhe had forborne all 
mention of Elizabeth, not indeed in com- 
pliance with Byram's uniform wiſh- that 
he might never know of; his :mprudence ; 
but in conformity to the dictates of her 
own envy and ſelfiſhneſs. She had not 
vanity to ſuppoſe that either herſelf or her 
daughters could entirely exclude their hum 
ble relative from notice, were ſhe once 
brought forward : ſhe feared Sir Clifford's 
bounty might be excited with his compaſ- 
ſion, and her own ſhare of it thereby leſ- 
ſened : ſhe feared ſtill more the being 
compelled to admit a rival under her pro- 
tection. She was therefore reſolved” to 
diſmiſs her as ſoon as poſſible, and in a 
way that ſhould ſecure her againſt any far- 
ther trouble, when her fine plans of aggran- 
diſement and ſplendor ſhould be realiſed. 


. Unknown 
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' Unknown to her ſhe was taking ſo much 
pains to injure, ſhe had, in the courſe of 
the day, ſounded her governeſs, and found 
her ſo entirely devoted to her ſervice, that 
no oppoſition was to be dreaded on her 
part. The hope of being continued in 
ſome capacity, however humble, that could 
entitle her to toaſt herſelf as the dependent 
of a lady of quality, made Madame as ſup- 
ple as could be wiſhed. She ſaw in an in- 
ſtant, either by dint of her own ſagacity, 
or Lady Jemima's perſpicuity of expreſ. 
ſion, how 7erriblement incommode it muſt 
be to have une jolie fille to take care of, who 
might perhaps en peu de tems be more ta- 
ken notice of than the young ladies her 
ſiſters, who muſt marry or be dependent. 


_ Having again ſummoned Elizabeth to 
appear, ſhe, in the forms of croſs-exami- 
. nation, queſtioned her as to Mr. Byram's 

expences while at Balla-Craig, and racked 
every fibre of her affectionate heart, by re- 
proachful comments on profuſion, which 
1 5" 


„ 


| ſhe could neither ſpecify nor prove. She 


then defired to ſee her apartment. 


With the reſignation of a culprit giving 
up property to legal inquiſition, Elizabeth 
anticipated Lady Jemima's curioſity, which 
almoſt ſuſpended her malevolence, when 
ſhe ſaw a ſmall room, far from being one 
of the beſt in the houſe, very moderately 
furniſhed, but decorated in a ſtyle beyond 
all expence; for it was the beloved haunt 
of genius, induſtry, and taſte. Nothing 
was wanting that could aſſiſt talents ; but 
there was no diſplay of oftentatious ſedu- 
lity. She had a good muſical inſtrument, 


\ a neat apparatus for painting, and another 


for work, in which was a nearly finiſhed 
piece of embroidery, ſo beautiful, that her 
ladyſhip ſtopped to aſk whence, it was co- 
pied. „It is my own defign madam,” re- 
plied Elizabeth: Well! but,” interrupted 
Lady Jemima, | « here ſeems agreat deal of 
it, and all on crape! Common people 
ſhould not undertake ſuch expenſive works; 

1 they 
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they come to a great deal of r money. Be. 
ſides, child, when did you expect to wear 
it? it's for a dreſs I ſuppoſe-— what were 
you to be introduced? * intended it, ma- 
dam,” ſaid the poor girl hefitatingly, “ for a 
dreſs for you, if you would have done me 
the honor to wear it.“ “O, aye! finiſh it 
child, by all means -I am ſure it will be 
very handſome, and it will be juſt ready in 
ſix months, for J do not intend to mourn 
longer.” Elizabeth curtſied, and hoped 
me u was 11 . 


Her books, which were well choſen, 
but not of an expenſive appearance, did 
not long detain the inquiſitive lady. A 
myops in her viſual organs and in her 
intellects, ſhe ran her noſe againſt a few, 
and muttering Zimmermann, Genlis, Taſſ, 
Davila, Blair, the paſſed on, and deſired 
next to ſee her wardrobe. With this! in- 
delicate requeſt Elizabeth immediately 
complied, and leading the way to another 


| ſmall room, where were two neat beds, ſhe 
| opened 
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opened a cloſet which contained a riding 


dreſs, two or three ordinary gowns of 
printed calico, and about as many muſlin, 
all calculated for a growing girl, whoſe ap- 
pearance was intended to be no more than 
decent. In this article, and in all others 
where expence depended on choice, the 
proviſion for Elizabeth had been regu 

lated by the good ſenſe of her former go- 
verneſs, who foreſceing that her pupil's 
ſituation might depend on the caprice of 
a fine lady, and penetrating her character 
ſufficiently to perceive that while the pro- 
feſſed to love and admire, ſhe hated. ana” 
envied, 'withed in every thing to avoid 
giving offence, and above all, to keep 
Elizabeth's mind in a perfect ſtate of ſober 
moderation. | 


Here then was nothing to cenſure ; but 
it was difficult for her ladyſhip to believe 
the had ſeen all. She was ſure the Miſs 
Byrams muſt have wardrobes three times 
as large---but then to be ſure there was a 
difference. 


What 
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What ſhe had ſcrutinized had nearly 
diſarmed her of her ill humour; and ſhe 
could not leave the room without feeling 
the inferiority of her own indocile offspring, 
the eldeſt of whom could ſcarcely write her 
name legibly, and had plodded in ſullen 
ſtupor over the firſt rudiments of her 
own language, while the younger curled 
her hair out of the French dialogues : it 
might there aptly have been obſerved that 
there was 10 be ſure a difference. 


Lady Jemima ſtifly curtſying, and too 
much unhinged even to ſcold, retreated 
to her buſy occupations, and left Eliza- 
beth to conjecture what could be the rea- 
fon of this viſit of inſpection. Her go- 
verneſs ſolved all the difficulty by obſer- 
ving that her ladyſhip had certainly raiſen 
_ forall ſhe did; for ſhe was a very ſenſible lady. 


In the various modifications of mental 
diſtreſs which Elizabeth had undergone, 
and little accuſtomed as ſhe was to direct 
for herſelf, ſhe had not troubled her brains 
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to enquire how ſhe was to be ſupplied 
with mourning for her father; but this 
afternoon, ſeeing preparations for that of 
others in hand, ſhe mentioned it to her 
governeſs, who ſeemed not prepared with 
an anſwer, but adviſed her to ſpeak to 
Lady Jemima on the ſubject. Fearing ſhe 
might be thought negligent or helpleſs, if 
ſhe remained filent, ſhe reſolved to do ſo, 
and ſent a reſpectful requeſt to her lady- 
ſhip for an audience. Whether Lady Je- 
mima was vexed at the interruption, or had 
only recovered the aſperity of her temper, 
may be doubted; but Elizabeth found 
her leſs tractable than ever. To a queſ- 
tion that ought neither to have ſurpriſed 
nor offended her, ſhe anſwered in terms of 
unlimited reproach, and took the opportu- 
nity her rouſed paſſion afforded her to re- 
veal her intentions. She accuſed Eliza- 
beth of having, with a view to drive her 
and her ſervants from the houſe, ſpread 
a report that it was haunted: ſhe called 
her the object of all Mr. Byram's profuſi- 
on and folly: the rated her into tears; 
and 


1 
and then told her, ſhe would allow her 
three days to provide herſelf with a ſitua. 
tion; for ſhe meant herſelf to return then 
to Dublin, and ſhould chooſe to ſee the 
houſe cleared before ſhe went. 


Elizabeth ſupported herſelf againſt the 
door-cafe while ſhe heard this cruel ſen- 
tence; and in filence turning one elo- 
quent look of miſery on her capricious 
perſecutor, would have left the room; but 
Lady Jemima's wiſh to be cruel was 
greater than her power; ſhe called her 

back; and in a ſoftened tone, aſſured her 
it was far from her intention to diſtreſs 

her---ſhe muſt herſelf ſee the neceſſity of 
getting her living by her own induſtry, as 
ſhe had nothing elſe to depend on : for her 
part, ſhe wiſhed ſhe could do any thing for 
her; but really Mr. Byram had been ſo 
imprudent, and had left her in ſuch diſ- 
treſs, 1t was out of her power to be ge- 
nerous. Unleſs his father, who had lately 
treated her very coolly, ſhould be diſpoſed 


to 
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to do ſomething for her daughters, they 
had no better proviſion than Elizabeth 
herſelf, which was very hard, as zbey were 
legitimate children. She adviſed her to be 
comforted, and to go to her own apart- 
ment. In the latter injunction, ſhe was 
obeyed; but where were the means for 
obeying the former to be ſought ? 
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N1icur came, and Elizabeth, however 
impreſſed by the appearance in the mourn- 
ing chamber, would not return to her uſual 
Mleeping room, although her governeſs 
would havedeclined, on frivolouspretences, 
complying with her requeſt, that ſhe would 
ſleep with her: at laſt, her pride getting 
the better of her fears, madame conſented, 
and at an early hour, ſhe an her eleve re- 
tired together : ſhe who had heard and ſeen 
all that had occaſioned the alarm not half fo 
much terrified as ſhe who had only heard 
the report of it. Elizabeth's mind was 
too full to allow her to fleep, and rumina- 
tion on her ſituation, rendered her as little 
diſpoſed to conjure up fears; but a littie 
after midnight, ſhe again heard ſo diſtinct- 
ly ſome one walking in the next room, 
that ſhe could not perſuade herſelf it was 
ideal. Again her door was rattled; and 

| the 
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ſhe heard ſome one in a deep voice call her 
br her name. Madame could ſham ſleep 
no longer: Elizabeth, determined to find 
out what it was, got up and dreſt herſelf, 
and all this time heard the walking conti- 
nued. Her governeſs had riſen with her, 
under pretence of ſharing her inveſtigation; 
but it was to prepare for flight; for when 
Elizabeth had lighted a candle, and was 
unlocking the chamber door, ſhe ſlid out 
at an oppoſite one which led to a back 
ſtair-caſe. Her young lady had now open- 
ed the door, and was ſtepping forward, 
- when ſhe ſaw a tall flout man, who ſeemed 
preparing to enter the room. She faintly 
ſcreamed, and was ſinking, when he, drop- 
ping on his knees, and begging her in the 
. moſt genuine Iriſh brogue, fen thouſand mil- 
> lions of pardons, aſſured her he had only 
frightened her for her own happineſs, that be 
had taken a great deal of pains to terrify her, 
in hopes of being able to ſpeak to her, for that 
he had ſomething to ſay in private, which, 
as tt was a great ſecret, he wiſhed nobody to 
By hear: 
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bear: © I came here,“ ſaid Teague, © laſt 
night, to /Pake to your ladyſhip, but I believe 
J had got a little in my head more han my 
brains ; tor ſacing my poor dear maſter, I 
went to cry over him a bit; and I went to 
| fape by the coffin, and this morning I ſaw 
you come into the garden; ſo I gets up a 
trae to ſas which way you took, and I jum- 
ped down I Zelave in too great a hurry; 
for 1 got lamed, and you run away.” 


Well, but for Heaven's ſake, who are 
you, and whatis your buſineſs?” interrupted 
his trembling hearer. am,“ replied the 
man no, I am not,; but I was, ſervant to 
my maſter as long as he lived no till he 
went away from dear Dublin, dear ſoul, and 
1 nurſed him when he was very il}, before 
He came away from his own home; and he 
told me he had ſomething upon his mind; 
and I told him, Why dear fir don't you 
Jpake it? Tell my lady, or write to your 
father, and I dare ſay you will be better, or 


N that won't do, there is Father O'Leary, 
that 


wo ᷣ d c Q A 
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that I always truſts with my little mat- 
ters, and he always does me good; and I 
dare ſay he would take care of yours.--- 
No no, Dennis, ſays my maſter, Father 
O'Leary can do me no good---and I be- 
lieve he ſaid his wife, my lady here, could 
do him no good; but that indeed is not much 
to be wondered at, for I believe he neverdid 
any good but miſchief ; and as for his father, he 
ſaid he could not tell: him what ailed him, 
without /etting him know 1? ; and that he had 
ſworn never to do---and ſo at laſt, after a 
great long deal about it, he truſts poor ho- 
neſt Dennis Geohegan, and he tells me 


| that all his concern was about you; and 


he ſays, Ah Dennis, that /waze crature in 
the north, that I call my zaitral daughter, 
is no more my za:7ral daughter than ſhe is 
yours. But then ſays I, dear maſter, whoſe 
naitral daughter may ſhe be? Nobody's, 
ſays my maſter ; but, fays he, what grieves 


me the moſt is, that as I have nothing to give 


her 1 can give her nothing. Why no fir, ſays 
I but if ſhe is not your zaizral child, why 
5 ſhould 
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ſhould you grieve about other folk's children? 
O dennis! ſays my maſter, you do not underſtand 
me, becaiſe you do not know my meaning. And 
then, madam, my lady popt in, and I popt 
out; and my maſter afterwards ſeemed 
ſorry for what he had told me, Becaiſe then 
I knew ii; but the devil fetch me if I ſhould 


have told any body a word of it.” 


« Well, but what is your particular buſi. 
neſs with me?” ſaid Elizabeth, agoniſed 
with ſuſpenſe and doubt. Do you mean 
only to tell me what I cannot credit, that 
Jam not Mr. Byram's daughter?“ 


No no, my dear young lady,” replied 
Dennis with earneſt affection-—“ what I 
wanted, is o make my dear maſter happy now 
he is dead. He uſed, dear ſoul, to truſt me 
with all his money ; and ſometimes there 
was ſuch plenty about his houſe, that one 
might help one's-ſelf, and nobody be the 
worſe; and ſo then, I uſed to cheat my 
maſter for his own ſake, and lay by a little 
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to help him when caſh run low, as indeed 
it often did latterly, and ſo I had about 
thirteen hundred pounds in my hands of 
my maſter's when I heard he was dead, and 
ſo when my lady aſked for money, I told 
her there was none; for I was determined 
to ſave it for you, as my maſter would 
have done his dear ſelf---and here it is, 
ſaid honeſt Dennis, putting into his young 
lady's hand a packet of notes, and a canvas 
bag, take them; and God and St. Patrick 
bleſs you; for you are a /wate lady.” | 


« Well, but theſe are not mine, good 
Dennis,“ ſaid Elizabeth: I have no right 
to them. © Yes yes, you have,” ſaid he: 
« I muſt not not ſtay longer, for I will be 
| found 10 be loſt, and then I will be miſſed.” 
. And away he tript, leaving Elizabeth in 
amazement: to go to bet. 0 
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The myſtery of the preceding night 
was now unvelled, but a new one ſucceeded 


to it===why ſhould Mr. Byram deny her 
| | to 
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to be his daughter, when his words his ac. 
tions, and the whole of his conduct, had 
ſo much more forcibly than any acknow- 
ledgement recogniſed her as ſuch ? She 
could no way ſolve this; but it was till 
more difficult to her to admit an idea 
that ſo militated againſt her feelings, and 
cut her off, as it were, from all connexion 
with ſociety. Even in her perſon ſhe 
thought ſhe bore evident contradictions 
of this ſuppoſition: ſhe was ſo like Mr. 
Prram, that that circumſtance of itſelf had 
been ſuppoſed by her governeſs, a reaſon 
with him for confining her to his ge in 
the e | A 


ö 1 ſubject which al- 
moſt diſtracted her by its obſcurity and 
intricacy, ſhe turned her thoughts to Den- 
nis's preſent, which her natural integrity 
taught her ſhe could not conſcientiouſſy 
retain, eſpecially if a doubt could be en- 
tertained of her conſanguinity. Beſide, 
ihe knew Lady Jemima to be ſtraitened 
1 for 
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for money as it generous to keep that 
which ſhe did not claim, only becauſe ſhe 
did not know it exiſted ?---But, thought 
Elizabeth, I may make Lady Jemima my 
friend, at the ſame time that I do an act 
of integrity -I will carry her the money 
in the morning ; and perhaps ſhe will be 
pleaſed with me---Yet what right have 
I to make a merit of giving up what is not 
my own? and what will be the conſequence 
to poor Dennis? He will be blamed as diſ- 
honeſt. She now reſolved to return the 
money to him with an injunction to de- 
liver it to Lady Jemima. It was day- 
light when ſhe had ſettled this point; and 
ſhe roſe to execute what ſhe had planned. 


Madame who had returned to her bed 
no more, was eager to meet her in the 
morning, to explain away her cowardly 
flight, and to enquire how the affair of the 
apparition had turned out. Believing moſt 
religiouſly in her own mind that it was 
Mr. Byram's ghoſt; and knowing that La- 
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dy Jemima had vented her diſpleaſure hea. 
vily againſt all thoſe who entertained an 
idea that the houſe was haunted, ſhe had 
crept in ſilence to her own bed, and con- 
| fined her fears to her own boſom. She 
was too much humbled by the ſenſe of her 
own behaviour at the moment of danger, 
to be very troubleſome to her young lady, 
who anſwered her that it was a ſervant by. 
fied in the mourning chamber, and that 
ſhe had herſelf converſed with him, before 
ſhe went to bed again. She then enquired 
for Dennis, and infiſted on his reſtoring 
the notes and money to Lady Jemima: 
the poor fellow with tears, and on his 
| knees, beſought her to keep them; and no- 
thing would have prevailed on him but 
her urging the certainty of her making 
Lady Jemima ſuſpect his integrity, ſhould 
ſhe, as ſhe muſt, tell her how ſhe had been 
wronged. © I believe,” ſaid Dennis “a man 
has no right to give up his character 
for honeſty, unleſs he is a rogue, and then 
he may do as he plaſes. Well, my dear 

lady, 
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lady, I will go to my lady with the money, 
if you will go too; for my lady has a very 
long head, and I have but a very ſhort one, 
-nd ſhe is ſo apt to fancy I ſay what I ne- 
ver ſpoke, that I always like ſome one to 
be by when we are alone together, becauſe 
their memory perhaps may help mine wher 


be thing is forgot. Well,“ replied Eliza- 


beth,“ I will be ready to go with you; but it 
muſt not be till to-morrow; for to-day my 
dear father Mr. Byram I mean is to be 


buried 1 muſt go and take a laſt fare- 


well of him; and then all my hopes in this 
world are at an end.“ O, never deſpair, 
ſwate young lady,” ſaid Dennis, © ſuch a 
ſwate crature as you muſt always do well 
in the world.“ She turned away to hide 
the guſhing tears; and retiring to the 


mourning chamber, remained there in deep 
_ affliction, which the idea of not being Mr. 
Byram's daughter ſeemed rather to increaſe 


than to abate, till the unfeeling crew of 


hireling mourners came to remove the 


body, Then, with no external expreſſions 
of 
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of ſorrow, but a deep ſigh that ſeemed al. 
moſt ro wing her ſoul to heaven, ſhe quit. 
ted the room; and having now no longer 
the beloved remains to guard---no longer 
being able to cheat herſelf with the delu- 
ſion that ſhe was ſtill near her father, ſhe 
retired, miſerable indeed, to her own 
apartment, from whence -ſhe watched the 
funeral proceſſion to the church; and 
liſtening to the tolling of the bell, gueſſed 
that now the body was conſigned to the 
ground, and now the faſt-falling earth had 
cloſed upon it, and cut off all connexion 
with the world and its ſorrows! _ 


No one ſeemed to think the fatherleſs 
girl needed ſupport or conſolation at this 
trying moment. They either forgot her, 
or perhaps they judged that the illegiti- 
macy of her birth was a fortification to 
her nerves. Her governeſs however, be- 
fore the bell had ceaſed to toll, entered, 
and excuſed her abſence by alledging the 
neceſſity ſhe was under de /ervir madame gui 


fe 
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ſe portoit tres mal; but who was already ſo 
yell recovered as to deſire to ſee Miſs Eli- 
zabeth immediately“ Beg her ladyſhip to 
excuſe me for a quarter of an hour,” ſaid 
her young lady; and I will attend her. 
The requeſt was civilly complied with ; 
and having-endeavoured, as much as poſ- 
fible, to compoſe her features, ſhe went, 
in a ſtatetof mind that rendered her almoſt. 
inſenſible to any fear of farther cryelty. 185 
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( 46 ) 
CHAP, IV, 


Tux widow's countenance bore no trace 
of the indiſpoſition madame had depicted, 
and ſhe received Elizabeth with a degree 
of urbanity amounting almoſt to friendly 
cordiality. She not only requeſted: her to 
be ſeated; but ſhe placed a chair for her; 
and firſt apologizing for the delay in pre- 
paring her mourning, ſhe told her that ſhe 
deferred giving orders for her own till ſhe 
returned to Dublin, as in articles of faſhion 
ſhe always choſe to be herſelf the guide, 
and that if it was agreeable to her ſhe 
would, at the ſame time, beſpeak what was 


fit for her. 


Byram's dubious daughter was too deeply 
immerſed in grief to be caught by novel 
politeneſs, or dazzled by unexpected con- 


deſcenſions. In tears not to be reſtrained, 
ſhe 


(WF 1 
ne anſwered, O madam ! take no care 
for me give me ſomething to wear that 
ſhall ſhew not how 27 zs fi T ſhould mourn; 


but how Ido mourn ; for ſurely no one ever 
had cauſe to mourn like me.” 


« Nay, but be pacified, my dear,” ſaid her 
lady ſhip- think what my ſituation is, and 
compare your own with it, and you will 
find me much more an object of pity: 
think what it is to be left here with a load 
of debts, and to be forced to ſupplicate a 
croſs tyrannical old man, who I know hates 
me, for the payment of them : to have a 
brother, who I am ſure would never ſtir a 
finger to aſſiſt me; to have two children, 
brought up with great expectations, and 
now left without a penny, but what they 
muſt he beholden to their covetous grand- 
father for and then think of yourſelf : you 
can never have had any expectations; for 
illegitimate children can claim . 


you know.“ 


« 0 
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*O, madam!” interrupted the upbraided 
mourner: © I pretend to no right, but that 
of grieving for the beſt of friends, It 
would be preſumption in me to call Mr. 
Byram by any other name. For I am told 
Jam not in reality what I have been brought 
an to think myſelf.“ 


60 And who had the inſolence to tell you 
this?“ aſked Lady Jemima, in a tone of 
ſtartled anger Who told you that you 
were not Mr. Byram's natural daughter?--- 
How came you to hear it?“ „I was told,” 
returned | Elizabeth © that he himſelf diſ- 
claimed me he ſaid I was not his child, 
and where, oh where am I now to look for 
| 5 LOOR | 


bien very well, very well,” interpoſed her 
lady ſhip, in a vaſtly ſoftened: tone, and with 
the kindeſt looks; * now: I underſtand you, 
my dear; I thought you had meant to 
ſay---but it does not ſignify what 1 
* thought 
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— 
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thought -I was talking about your mourn- 


ing; but I forgot what I was going to ſpeak 
about -O now I recollect it---I have juſt 
had Dennis with me, that ſtupid ignorant 
fellow, that Mr. Byram truſted as if he had 
been his ſteward. He ſays that he had 


' concealed thirteen hundred pounds, under 


an idea that Mr. Byram wiſhed you to 
have it; but that you, on his offering it to 
you, generouſly refuſed it---it was very 
right to do ſo, my dear, for it certainly was 
not yours-—and I think myſelf obliged to 
you. Tou ſhall find your account in it, 
Iaſſure you. But do not afflict yourſelf any 
longer: the funeral is over now; and we 
muſt turn our thoughts to the living. I 
ſee I can do no good here; ſo I mean to 
ſet out for Dublin to-morrow ; and if it is 
agreeable to you, you ſhall go with me 
and remain at my houſe till I have ſecured 
ſome proper ſituation for you. I have writ- 
ten to a friend of mine, who I think wants 
ſuch a young perſon as yourſelf; ſhe reſides 
Vox. II. D in 
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in England, and till I have her anſwer, you 
are welcome to ſtay with me and the Miss 
Byrams.“ 


To a friendleſs creature like Elizabeth, 
kindneſs, under any modification, ſeemed a 
bleſſing; and there was in Lady Jemima's 
laſt words either a real or an aſſumed bene. 
volence, that warmed the chill heart of her 
unhappy dependent, whoſe pride took no 
alarm at the intimation thar ſhe was to 
deſcend from a foſtered ſituation, to one 
where the anxieties, if not the misfortunes 
of the world, muſt reach her. Lady Je. 
mima ſeemed kind; and Elizabeth felt 

gratetul. 


In leaving the parlour, ſhe met Dennis, 
who came to excuſe his having anticipated 
thediſcloſure ofher generoſity. He haddone 
it from a wrong-headed idea that he could, 
when Elizabeth was abſent, give her la- 
dyſhip — hints which might induce 
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her to give up at leaſt a part of the money. 


He therefore ſpoke warmly of Mr. By- 
ram's regard for the young lady, and the 
duty of ſuch good wives as her ladyſhip 
to fulfil their deceaſed huſband's wiſhes, 
neither of which arguments would have 
any good influence where thirteen hundred 
pounds and greedineſs were concern= 
ed: and as he, with the true in-onliſt. 
ency of his country, repeated with equal 
force the miſunderſtood declaration of his 
maſter, that Elizabeth was not his natural 
child, he might have afforded Lady Je- 
mima as good a pretence as ſhe could have 
wiſhed, for deſerting one who could then 
claim no obligation on the family; but the 
buzzing voice of fame had many years ago, 
and even before ſhe became Byram's wife, 
whiſpered to her the report of his private 
marriage, which, as it did not ſuit her in- 
clination to believe it, ſhe oppoſed with 
ncredulity proportioned to the increaſing 


ſtrength of the rumor. She therefore dared 


to take no advantage of Dennis's miſtake, 
A Ss. 
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but reſolved, by any means that might of. 
fer, to get rid of this Iormidable enemy, 


But what Dennis had hinted reſpecting 
the no- relation exiſting between Byram 
and his ſuppoſed daughter, however in. 
clined her ladyſhip was to underſtand his 
idea of the matter, as ſhe might ſafely 
| have done, and as it was her intereſt it 
ſhould be underſtood, gave her at the firf 
moment of reflection, the moſt ſerious alarm; 
for ſhe could not perſuade herſelf that her 
huſband might not in his weaker moments 
have diſcloſed more to ſome one, if not to 
Dennis; and ſhe almoſt repented having 
projected the removing her to Dublin, 
where ſhe might meet ſome advocate 
or champion ; yet to get rid of her, in the 
north, where ſhe ld rot bus be ſenfible 
ſhe was as much an object of attention as 
herſelf, and far more beloved, appeared fo 
impoſſible, that ſhe was forced to appear 
better principled than ſhe was, by adhe- 
ring to a promiſe ſhe could not conveni- 
ently break. 


To 
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To prevent any oppoſition or ſuſpicion 
on the part of Elizabeth, ſhe thought it 
prudent to be civil, and was affectionate 
to her: ſhe; therefore invited her to ſpend 
the remainder of the day with her, and en- 
deayoured to amuſe the melancholy of her 


mind, by the ill-ſuited gaiety of her own. 


Ihe young woman was not deſtitute of 
curioſity, nor had ſhe always been ſo ſa- 
tisfied with the ſecluſion ſhe lived in, as 
not ſometimes to wiſh for a ſight of the 
gayer world; but at this time all hope of 
the future was abſorbed in the ſenſe. of 
what ſhe had loſt in her father; and ſome- 
thing ſo like terror palpitated in her boſom 
whenever ſhe thought of quitting the 
country, that ſhe half wiſhed Lady Jemima 
had been leſs kind to her, or kind in a 
way that would better have accorded with 
her feelings. 


The ſhortneſs of the time not allowing her 
much. preparation, 1t was agreed that her 
inſtrument, and all the implements of her 

occupations, 
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occupations, ſhould be ſent to Dublin after 
her. What was to become of her gover- 
neſs ſhe dared not enquire; but ſhe vas 
hurt the next morning, when her fare was 
decided by Lady Jemima's diſmiſſing her 
with the ſervants. It was indeed a fit re. 
ward for Madame's duplicity; and the vo. 
luminous invective with which ſhe re. 
ceived her manumiſſion, at once juſtified 
it, and leſſened her pupit's — 


pity. 


The hour of departure at length ar. 
_ rived ; and Elizabeth's firſt conſciouſneſs 
of her affection to the houſe ſhe was 
quitting, then ſmote on her heart. With 
what indifference do we ſeem to ourſelves to 
have regarded that, which at the moment 
of ſeparation it is agony to relinquiſh! 
Every thing that Elizabeth looked on, 
appeared to her ina new and remarkable 
form; and by the regret it excited, it 
ſeemed to ſpeak the language of reproach 


for her abandoning the ſcenes of her yourh. 
ne 
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She was forced to break away from theſe 
ideas, and from the adieus of the ſervants, 


who with demonſtrations, not very flattering 


to the ſuperior miſtreſs of the manſion, 
intercepted her in her way to the carriage, 
and with doubtful geſtures and deſpairing 
hopes, wiſhed her all the happineſs ſhe 
deſerved, as the greateſt good they could 
wiſh her, 


E 
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Tux variety of the road, and thoſe com- 
mon occurrences which Elizabeth's life of 
retirement rendered uncommon to her, by 
ſupplying her with new ideas, in ſome 
meaſure diſpelled the extreme gloom of 
her mind; and the exertions ſhe thought 
it due to Lady Jemima, who was wrapped 
in profound reverie, to make for her amuſe- 
ment, anſwered the better purpoſe of ex- 
cluding painful preſages from her oun 
mind. Her ladyſhip was ſingularly obli- 
ging during the whole courſe of the joui- 
ney ; and on her arrival at her houſe in 
Merrion-Square, ſhe introduced her pro!e- 
gee, tothe Miſs Byrams in a manner that 
obliged them to put on civil airs. 


The very firſt buſineſs Lady Jemima 
diſpatched, while her ſervants were ſent 
to the mantua-maker, milliner, &c. &c. 

| 3 was 
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was to Write to her intimate friend Mrs. 
Haccombe. The ſubje&t ſhe wrote on 


will be beſt explained by her own words; 
but firſt let us premiſe who this lady 


Was. 


Mrs. Haccombe vas the eldeſt daughter 
of a hal f. pay lieutenant in the marines, of 
a noble family, and who, though not near 
enough to bear the creſcent or the far, 
was not a little proud of the fleur de Hs. 
In truth, his pedigree and his affinities were 
ſore grievances to his very narrow income; 
but he was happy in them; and in a ſitua- 
tion that may not unaptly be compared to 
that of a pedeſtrian, who enjoys enough 
of the partnerſhip of an umbrella to catch 
all its drippings, he was very poor and 
very vain: the principal bond of union be 
tween him and the noble family he had 
the honor to be related to, was the friend. 
ſhip of a lady who was kept by the gran- 
dee; and by dint of ſubmiſſion and flattery, 
be had gained ſuch intereſt with this im- 

| DH - perious 
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perious dame, that ſhe forgot him as a re. 
lation of his lordſhip's, (which might nor 
have furthered his ſucceſs) and took him 
under her peculiar protection. She had a 
ſiſter who was in the ſame fituation as 
herſelf with an Eaſt-India governor; and 
ſetting this engine and my lord's autho. 
rity to work on the nabob, ſhe procured 
for the eldeſt of the lieutenant's many 
daughters, a degree of patronage that 
amounted to fitting her out expenſively 
for the Bengal market, procuring her a 
paſſage thither, and recommendations of 
the firſt reſpectability to the inhabitant; 
and rulers of that other world. 


The young lady was ſhewy in her per- 
fon, caſy in her temper, and ſufficiently 
forward i in her manners; and ſo delighted 
was ſhe with the opportunity offered her 
of ſeeing foreign countries, that ſhe broke 
off two or three coquettiſh amours which 
ſhe had begun at boarding ſchool, and con- 


tinued by the intervention of the maid; 
| and 
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and bending her thoughts wholly to orien- 
tal conqueſts, ſhe grafted the character of 
a fine lady ſo inartificially upon a mind 
which no application could inform, no 
example could improve, nor any reſtric- 

tion correct, that nothing but her exceſſive 
confidence could prevent thoſe intereſted 
for her from fearing her rcturn upon their 
hands ; and nothing but the unreſtrained 
licenſe of her tongue kept them from ani- 
madyerting on her ſingularities. . 


But, deaf to every gentle hint, and in- 
toxicated by the expence laviſhed on her, 
and the certainty of matrimony and wealth, 
ſhe played over every air of folly, while 
ſhe bleſt England with her preſence, and 


then ſhewed how much wiſer ſhe was in 


the path of promotion, than all thoſe who 
had ſhrunk from her example; for, notwith- 
ſtanding it had been thought that the go- 
vernor had ſeen her with eyes of not unretur- 
ned affection; and though the captain of the 
ſhip had been driven from his poſt in her 

| heart 
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heart by a young enſign who was going 
on the forlorn hope of reformation, or ra- 
ther tranſportation, ſhe on her landing, 
captivated by her European complexion 
the ſun-burnt heart of Mr. Haccombe, a 
gentleman, who having married and bu. 
ried an Engliſh wife, and ſettled about 
half a ſcore of a mulatto progeny, was now 
about to return home with the reputation 
of immenſe wealth, got nobody knew hoy, 
the tatters of a broken conſtitution, and 
a conſcience which had ſeen .ſtill harder 
ſervice; and in the following year, he 
brought home his wife, whom nothing but 
the hope of dazzling all England, recon- 
ciled to quitting the bliſsful lazineſs of a 
palanquin. Here her uneaſineſſes and 
complaints were endleſs—nothing was 
comparable to the delight and ſplendor 
| ſhe had quitted: Mr, Haccombe, whoſe 
paſſion for the Indies long acquaintance 
had abated, was better ſatisfied every day 
with old England, and leſs ſo every hour 
with bis wife. His lady, who retained 

5 | her 
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her perſonal attractions, and having united 
herſelf to wealth, ſought now the diſtinc- 
tions of rank and high life, found amuſe- 
ment in that kind of flirtation with young 
men of faſhion and title, which may end 
innocently or otherwiſe, at the diſcretion 
of the parties. 


In town Mrs. Haccombe lived in all the 
enormity of expence her huſband's reputed 
wealth, and her enormous vanity afforded. 
He was blown up with importance, and 
felt a degree of ſweet complacency reſult. 
ing from the compliments his lady's taſte 
in her routs, her balls, her ſuppers, her 
converſations, her concerts, her dejeunès, 
her nonſenſe, and her profuſion, procured 
him. At their ſeat in the country, he brow- 
beat, and ſhe inſulted all the neighbour. 
hood. His game, his fiſheries, and the 


inſertion of his name in the commiſſion of 


the peace for the county, were nuiſances 


alike to the poor and the rich, while Mrs. 
Haccombe's ſucceſſion of finery, and the 
. reports 
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reports of her domeſtic prodigality, turned 
the heads of all the girls in the pariſk, and 
made many a wife, who would have been 
properly laborious and patient in her fa. 
mily, idle and ill-humoured. She was at 
Bath, her favourite ſcene of autumnal 
recreation, when ſhe received from her 
old ſchool-fellow this letter above re. 
ferred to. 


« ] oUGHT, indeed, to beg you ten 
thouſand pardons, my deareſt Lucretia, 
for not having wrote ages ago ; but I have 
been in an abyſs of trouble, and over- 
Vvhelmed with buſineſs of one kind or an- 
other. I ſuppoſe you. have ſeen by the 
papers that Byram is dead I thought you 

would have wrote to me upon it; for it 
has been a ſad ſcene of diſtreſs to me- 
he has left nothing for me and the girls, ſo 
if the old gentleman is as croſs as uſual, 
we ſhall be finely off---I have wrote to 
him; but have not heard iince---I wonder 


how Dyram or any _ could imagine I 
could 
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could ſave fortunes for the girls out of my 


poor pittance. You know, my Lucretia, 
how often I have been ſhort of money, not- 
withſtanding all Sir Clifford's boaſted 
generoſity to us. but I think I have found 
out how the money has gone; for I am 
ſure the little I ſpent could never be felt. 
But this girl that you have heard me 


ipeak of, has, I am ſure, had a great deal 


Javiſhed on her.---It is, by the bye, confi- 
dently affirmed by all Byram's ſervants, 
that the is no child of his; but ſomething 
muſt be done for her; and I am fure I 
cannot do much. I thould be glad to be 
rid of her; for ſhe is not the ſort of perſon 
either you or 1 like. Now, it is very much 
in your power, to aid me in this point---] 
ſhould like io get her out to the Indies 
ſhe might do there very well; for ſhe is of 
a tolerable perſon, and pretty well accom- 
pliſhed, that is to ſay, ſhe has a [mattering 
of ſeveral things---we know how that is, 
when miſſes are called accompliſhed. 
Now if you would uſe your intereſt with Mr. 
Haccombe 


* —ͤ—— —— — . — ͤ ̃—— 
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Haccombe to get her out, I could fit her 
out with my own clothes, which would, 
you know, be too ,t for me when I am 
out of mourning. Write to me, dear crea. 
ture, immediately, and tell me how much 
you can do to ſerve me; and then I will tell 
you more at large than I have leiſure noy, 
what are my future plans, and how much 
J am, my deareſt Lucretia, 


Your moſt ſincerely affectionate 


 JeMIMA By RAU.“ 
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 Tars great affair diſmiſſed from her 
mind, Lady Jemima proceeded to the re- 
gulation of her mourning-accoutrements, 
in which, though entirely ignorant of the 
fund that was to defray the expence, habi- 
tual negligence of economy made her 
extravagant. Elizabeth too much aſto- 
iſhed at the novelty of a metropolis, to 
have the uſe of her faculties, ſubmitted 
every thing to her arbitrement ; and alter- 
nately overcome by painful reflections, 
and rouſed by ſtrange appearances, ſhe 
felt moſt uncomfortably harraſſed. Lady 
Jemima at her firſt leiſure after her arrival, 
ſent to let her know ſhe ſhould be happy 
to have her company. Elizabeth took her 
work -bag with her, and attended her lady- 
ſhip, whom ſhe found all ſweetneſs and po- 
liteneſs, and whom, notwithſtanding all 
previous diſguſts, it was impoſſible not to 


regard with ſome return of affection. 
| The 
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The purpoſe of this ſociable invitation, 
was to ſound Elizabeth's. inclination to an 
Eaſt India voyage. Ignorant as ſhe was 
of the moſt uſual occurrences of the world, 
it was not to be expected that ſhe ſhould 
_ underſtand the nature of theſe matrimonial 
expeditions; and to this want of informa. 
tion, Lady Jemima truſted for power to 
allure her by a dazzling defcription, which 
ſhe could not find to be erroneous till the 
ſea was between them. She therefore be. 
gan the converſation with telling her that 
ſhe had that day written in her favor toa 
friend of her's, and proceeded to give ſuch 
an account as ſhe thought fit of this lady's 
origin and ſucceſs in the world; but 
ſhe found herſelf ſo often interrupted by 
her auditor's total ignorance of firſt prin- 
ciples, that nothing but her deep intereſt 
could have prevented a natural habit of 
peeviſhneſs from ſhewing itſelf; but when 
the came to — And /o her friends thought it 
beſt to fit ber out to make her fortune in India, 

Elizabeth- was: obliged to beg ſome light 
ol on 
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on this curious ſubject. Why you muſt 
know, my dear,” replied her ladyſhip with 
ſtudied caution, © that when young women 
of good families and ſmall fortunes turn 
out well, if their friends are defirous that 
they ſhould make a proper figure in life, 
they furniſh them with a great quantity of 
the fineſt cloaths, and get ſome friend 
to take them” over to one of the Engliſh 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. You have 
no idea what pleaſant parties go on ſuch 
expeditions — perhaps | ten or a dozen 
young ladies in one ſhip ; and they take 
their muſical inſtruments, and their works, 
and books, and whatever can amuſe them; 
and the voyage is ſo ſafe and ſo delightful, 

that every body is in ſuch ſpirits, it is 


quite charming. Don't you think my 


dear it muſt be very pleaſant ?—Should'nt 


you like it ?** « T dare ſay it may be very 


agreeable” anſwered Elizabeth, working 
intently to hide her difference of opinion ; 
*but are the ladies ſtrangers ?--the people in 


tne ſhip muſt be; andI havea great averſion to 


ſtrangers z 4 
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ſtrangers; ſo I could not think it pleaſant, „ 
«O no;'? anſwered her ladyſhip, « they are 
veryoften a party of friends. % But I have 
no friends,” ſaid, Elizabeth with a ſigh; 
« and I fancy it takes a long time to be a 
friend---ſo I am ſure I could not like it. — 
Well, but my dear, you know it is one rea. 
ſon of my bringing you to town, that you 
ſhould get rid of this ſhyneſs - you have no 
idea how ſoon people are acquainted, who 
live in the world; and if the voyage were 
not as pleaſant as it always is, only think 
how they are repaid when they get to the 
end of it.“ 


4 But, madam, I havereadof ſhips being 
caſt away, and every perſon on board e. 
Wins 55 


0 FOR never happens in that voyage 
a great many ſhips go in company; and no 
| accident ever happens.“ | 


« Well,but madam, I ſuppoſe then all the 
young ladies that go have friends in India, 
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or elſe what are they to do when they get 
there oh 0 | 


4 why thoſe e HAV no particular con- 


nexions There, have letters of recommen- 


dation. 


« What? to firangers?” interrupted Eli. 
zabeth, ſtaring \ with tende 
2 Yep! miſs, to ſtrangers,” retorted Lady 
Jemima, unable totally to govern her pet- 


tiſhneſs, © and you muſt learn, I aſſure you, 


to accuſtom yourſelf to ſtrangers---or how 


«I thought, madam,” replied the frighted 
girl, with tears of terror ſtarting in her eyes, 
you meant to introduce me to ſome good 
lady of your acquaintance, with whom I 
ſhould by degrees become intimate, and 
that then ſhe would take me to be uſeful 
to her; and I might come and ſee you very 
often, till I was quite ſettled.” 

Settled 
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« Seulled indecd,” muttered her ladyſhip, 
«that would be a fine way of getting yu 
ſettled.---But do you not think, my dear,” 
continued ſhe in a tone rather more guard. 
ed, © it muſt be a charming thing for a gir, 
without any fortune, as ſoon as ſhe arrives 
in India, to be married to a man worth 
millions of money, and who would: main. 
tain her in all the ſtate of a princeſs, in 
country where they live in a ſtyle juſt like 
_ what you have read of in fairy tales, where | 
every thing is of gold and diamonds? us 


| « Pray, madam,” anſwered Elizabeth with 
a look of modeſt apprehenſion, « forgivemy 
ignorance ; but how can they get married 
| If ey know hone: 5 


0. my der, the eaſieſt thing" in the 
world. When the ſhips arrive, the gen- 
tlemen of the country come to church, 1 
believe to ſee the ladies; and they fix on 
thoſe A* like bet to make * offers.” 


? 
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« But then how can they love them ?” 
Pp Love them, child ? What nonſenſe mn | 


« But ſurely, madam, it is impoſlible for 
any woman to marry a man ſhe does not 
love--- and beſide how can the gentleman 
tell whether the lady is good tempered, 
and ſuch a perſon as he thinks would make 
him happy? I ſuppoſe they muſt wait a 
long time before they are married. 


How like a ſimpleton you talk! Eliza- 
beth, do you think it neceſſary that all 
people ſhould love one another before they 
are married? or that a man muſt have 
known his wife from her cradle, to judge 
whether he likes her? No no, as to love, it 
comes of itſelf afterwards; and if it never 
comes, a woman muſt be very imprudent 
if ſhe is unhappy; and people who live 
in the world have a certain penetration 


about them that enables them to judge of 
one another at the firſt ſight.” -  - 


«Then 
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«Then that 1s the reaſon 1 ſuppoſe, madam, 
that the world 1s called cenſorious, becauſe 
it does not ſtay to be well acquainted... 
- now, I am ſure, if I were to pretend to 
judge at firſt, T ſhould often have been 
miſtaken already ; for I could never have 
thought your ladyſhip would have been 
half ſo kind as you are to me, if I had 
formed an opinion when I was a little girl; 
but then, indeed, I was but a child, and 
now I know nothing of the world; but! 
am ſure if I were to live ever ſo long, | 
could not marry any body I did not love.” 


But how do you know you ſhould not 
love the perſon who might be willing to 
marry 88 * | 


3090 „01 muſt have wot him before I ever 
thought of his marrying me---And beſide, 
only think what it muſt be to go amongſt 
ſtrangers, to be looked at juſt like the 
horſes, when dear Mr. Byram was going 
to buy one for me remember ſaying 

YE! > 
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to my poor governeſs when my father was 
looking at their eyes and at their teeth, 
that I wondered the horſes could ſtand 


to be ſtared at without bluſhing; and I 


think the ladies going to India muſt be 
juſt like the horſes.” 


| Lady Jemima found the matter muſt be 


puſhed no farther in this way; and to form 
an advantageous contraſt to what ſhe had 
been repreſenting, ſhe deſcribed in no very 
tempting colours the dependent ſituation 
of governeſs, which was the alternative; 
but ſhe found her young ruſtic proof 
againft all the terrors ſhe could depict; and 
anſwering all by a ſummary ſuppoſition 


that ſhe ſhould lead the life of her firſt 


governeſs, who, ſhe was ſatisfied, would on 


no confideration have quitted her, ſhe 
warded off all the diſcontent the craft of 


her ſuperior would have inoculated on her 


fimple mind, and ſhewed that ſhe preferred 
infinitely induſtry and quiet to idleneſs and 


ſplendor. 


Vor. „ | E The 
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The delay neceſſary in preparing Lady 
Jemima's funereal decorations kept her at 
home, and the melancholy which ſtill 
overſpread the mind and features of Eli. 
zabeth, damped the curioſity Dublin might 
_ otherwiſe have excited. No viſitors came; 
the young ladies and their mama were 
not fond of each other's company: her la- 
dyſhip therefore often had Elizabeth for 
her companion, by whoſe good ſenſe and 
acquired knowledge it was impoſſible for 
her not to be entertained while her na- 
vet? and perfect ignorance. of cities, at- 

forded her no ſmall diverſion. 


The Miſs Byrams were by no-means to 
be rendered familiar or even ſociable : the 
eldeſt was by nature ſtupid, froward, in- 
- docile, and ill-tempered; the youngelt a 

forward ſuſceptible girl, with,no ideas but 
thoſe of tender paſſions - and clandeſtine 
marriages. They felt their own inferiority, 
and hated their half ſiſter for it, who, on 


_e contrary, finding the young ladies 
mere 


4 


mere babes in knowledge, and as malici- 


ous as ever to her, conſidered that ſhe 
muſt be a very dull companion, and not 
chuſing to be their ſport, * them to their 


| N 


In a week of impriſonment Lady Jemima 
retained ſufficient command of herſelf to 
miſlead Elizabeth into a firm opinion of 
her friendſhip ; and in that which followed 
ſhe extended her indulgence ſo far as to 
take her with her, when, with all the ſtate 
of widowhood, ſhe went for her airings 
on the circular road, and amongſt the 
beautiful varieties of the Phoenix park. 
Novel as was every ſcene to the immured 
girl, ſhe was forced to guard her heart 
againſt the attachment thoſe pleaſures 
were cementing, and to recollect that it 
was her lot to quit them, as ſoon as her 
anxious friend ſhould have found for het a 


mode of life better ſuited to her humble 


forty nes. 


=: Mrs. 
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Mrs. Haccombe was not as punctual a 

ſhe might have been in her return to her 
chere amie's requeſt ; but ſhe was perhaps as 
punctual as ſo fine a lady held it neceſſary 
to be: for ſhe wrote a! her very firſt 25 | 


Before her anſwer arrived, Lady Jemima 
had a brief and rather a ſullen one from 


her father-in-law, in which he reproached 
her with her culpable conduct, bur ſaid he 
would think of ſome method of ſettling his 
ſon's affairs. But a letter of far more 
ſeeming importance was brought to her 
on the third ſunday after ſhe came home, 
It was evening, and ſhe was yawning with 
ennui at home, while Elizabeth was reading 

to her. Her countenence changed re- 
markably as ſoon as ſhe had opened the 
letter. In a ſharp tone of voice ſhe diſ- 
miſſed Elizabeth to her own apartment, 
with orders to remain there till ſhe was 
ſent for; and then fat down to anſwer the 
moſt tn epiſtle ſhe had ever 
received. | 


QHAP, 
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Lr us leave her ladyſhip deep in medi- 
tation; and poor Elizabeth, frighted at 
her capricious diſmiſſion, ſitting on her bed, 
weeping over the miniatures of her father 
and mother, recollecting Dennis's incre- 
dible aſſertion, and deploring her cheerleſs 
ſituation ; and let us turn our attention to 
her patient Injured mother, 


Inflexible to thoſe repreſentations and to 
thoſe urgent offers of protection, with 
which at firſt Lord Armathwaite's letters 
to her were filled, ſne forced him to give 
up the conteſted point, and to ſubmit to the 
barrier placed between them. On no other 
terms would ſhe maintain any intercourſe 
with him; and as he ſaw that her refuſal to 
take any ſtep that might have liberated her, 
aroſe not from any abatement of attach- 

| ment, 
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ment, but from a reverence to the inſtitu- 
tion that had made her Byram's wife, and 
from a regard to the intereſt and eſti mation 
of her daughter, he endeavoured to reſtrain 
his paſſion, in proportion as his adoration 
of her virtues increaſed, and found ſome ſa- 
tisfaction in the confidence ſhe repoſed 
* him. : 


She had the conſolation of ſeeing Mrs, 
Halnaby as much at eaſe, as her fond 
anxiety for her would permit. She was 
not arrived yet at old age, and Joanna 
flattered herſelf that a long and cheerful 
autumn of life would reward her friend 
for her early ſufferings. 


The retirement in which they lived, 
and which was varied only by viſits to Can- 
terbury, by excurſions about the country, and 
by the temporary reſidence of a ſmall ſuc- 

ceſſion of valuable friends, afforded Mrs. Hal- 
naby the quiet ſhe loved, and Joanna thoſe 


means 'of purſuing the attainment of know- 
ledge 


— 8W4Yv 
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ſedge her education had denied her; and 
it was only in the ſoothing converſation 
of her protecting friend, or in a very cloſe 
application to ſuch ſtudies as fill the mind, 
that ſhe could lull her inquietude reſpect- 
ing her daughter. Art firſt, after her ſe- 
paration from her, ſhe had frequently 
ventured ſo far, as to write to Byram, ſup- 
plicating intelligence of her; but it was 
never to be obtained; for early after his 
marriage he was under the error of ſuppo- 
ſing Jemima's conduct culpable; and 
when this idea died on his imagination; 
and his melancholy love got the better of 
his ſuſpicion; he felt every renewed remem- 
brance of her ſo painful, that he ſnunned 
all communication, and found it eaſi- 
eſt in general to ſtrive to be indiffe- 
eas l 20 * 
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Thus had Joanha lived; hav#fhgrunder- 
gone a change of anxiety, without the 
leaſt diminution, but rather with an ag- 


gravation of mental diſtreſs. In her 


youth 


1 
youth ſhe had ſuffered cruelty, ſhe had 
feared poverty; and a hopeleſs paſſion had 
preyed on her. Now ſhe experienced 
every comfort that kindneſs could beſtow; 
the knew herſelf, in caſe of Mrs. Halna- 
by's death, fole heireſs to a fortune which 
her comracted mode of life accumulated 
every year to an amount more than equal 
to the injury it had fuſtained by young 
Halnaby's extravagance, Her attach- 
ment to Lord Armathwaite, though un- 
alterable, was mellowed into friendſhip ; yet 
ſtill ſhe was miſerable, whenever her too 
prompt recollection turned on Elizabeth's 
_ doubtful fate. i 


Lord Armathwaite had ſoon grown 
weary of the buſtle in which he had hoped 
to loſe the memory of former diſtreſſes; 
and quitting his army connexions, had re- 
tired into Switzerland. His affairs occaſi- 
onally drew him to England; and he then 
always viſited Mrs. Halnaby; but he 
carefully avoided every place where it 

. was 


CF 


was likely he might meet Byram or 
his fiſter, whoſe conduct, for cauſes 
very different, but GP * he de- 


teſted. 


But be could not remain in entire ig- 
norance or perfect apathy reſpecting them. 
He was in London when the newſpapers- 
informed him of Byram's death ; and, in- 
ſtantaneouſly looking forward to the con- 

| ſequences of this joy ful emancipation, he 
ſet off for Chatham, whence he was butjuſt: 
arrived. Joanna was frightened at the 
precipitancy of his return, and at the fu- 
rious vivacity of his countenance when he 
bounced into the room where ſne was 
ſitting alone. He had ſcarcely breath to 
articulate a word, or recollection to preface 
what he had to tell, by compoſing his fea- 
tures. He ſeized her hand in ſilence, and 
only pointing ont to her the article in the 
_ newſpaper, which he had brought in his- 
hand, he dafhed into a chair, and became 


fo mh that Joanna, neglecting that 
E 8. which: 
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which would have expounded the myſtery, 


addrefſed herſelf only te learn what had fo 
hurried him. 


Fearing ſomething had ſhaken the do. 
minion he had. obtained over himſelf with 
regard to her, and that ſhe might on his 
recovery be forced to hear ſtil] more ur- 
gent ſolicitations than thoſe he had ceaſed 
to ufe; ſhe rang the bell, and requeſted 
Mrs. Halnaby might be told lord Arma- 
thwaite was arrived and unwell.--*No, no,” 
ſaid he, ſtarting up with aſſumed firmneſs; 
] am not 111.”---He waited till the ſervant 
had ſhut the door, and then energetically 
added,“ I am, my Joanna, either the hap- 
pieſt or the moſt miſerable man on earth.— 
See here, continued he, ſnatching up the 
paper with violence, © that wretch Byram 
is at length dead; and after eighteen years 
of deſpair, you are now, my Joanna, mine. 
Contradict me, and you never ſee me 
more.---I have waited---I have ſued---I 
have yielded” ſaid he, after a pauſe ſhe 

could 
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could not interrupt, © but I have ſtill 
firmly, as when firſt I told you ſo, loved and 
adored you---Heaven grants you to me; 
let us then repay ourſelves for the cruel 
ſacrifices we have made to honor and to: 
duty.— O be my advocate” continued 
he to Mrs. Halnaby, who now. haſtily. 
entered the room, - plead, as you have 
heretofore done, my cauſe with Joanna; 
but add to your arguments that ſhe is 
now. at liberty, and that ſhe ought to 
reward the fidelity with which I have. 


loved her.— 


It was unintelligible to Joanna's friend; 
but ſhe, whom the frequent deceptions of for- 
tune had early taught to poſſeſs herſelf, 
anſwered, inſtead of Mrs. Halnaby,... 
Nou want no advocate with me, lord Ar- 
mathwaite :---be compoſed,---the days- of 
violent paſſion ſhould be over with both. 
of us. I have, I hope, ated reaſonably, - 
and you ſhall. find me reaſonable ;. but 
3 for 
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for Heaven's ſake be "RW or you 
alarm me.” 


Can be myſelf,” he replied mournful- 

ly, © and think that after the diſappoint- 
ment of my early love for you, after I had 
myſelf blaſted: all my proſpect, after 
waiting thus long, and ſeeing you vretch- 
ed beyond remedy, you may ſtill, ſtill refuſe 
me the privilege aſk, of ſharing your ſor- 
row if I cannot alleviate it ? Give me a 
father's intereſt in Elizabeth.---Byram is 
dead ; and no one has a right to withhold 
her :---I will ſeek her ;---I will find her--- 
il ſhe lives, ſhe ſhall be reſtored to you. 

We will cheriſh her as our beſt hope 
O my Joanna! give me a title to * 
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The tears burſt from Joanna's eyes; 
and Mrs. Halnaby interpoſed to flop the 
furious and incoherent language which 
che fermentation of his mind during the 
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journey, dictated. She ſucceeded in calm- 
ing him; and taking Joanna away, that 
her ſpirits might not farther ſuffer by 
his impetuoſity, ſhe calmly diſcuſſed 
with her the ſteps ſhe meant now ta 
take. . : 


She found her reaſon and her inclina- 
tion both advocates for her marrying lord 
Armathwaite ; but ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by 
her anxiety about Elizabeth, which the 
death of her only protector had now re 
vived with greater force than ever, that 
till it was abated by ſome authentic in- 
formation, either of her death or welfare, 
ſhe could bend her mind to no other ſub- 
ject. On her return therefore to lord 
Armathwaite, whoſe fears during her ab- 
ſence had defeated Mrs. Halnaby's deſign 
of rendering him more rational, ſhe 
frankly told him there was now but one 
obſtacle to her conſenting, in a ſhort 
time, to marry him; and that this was 
the doubtful fate of Elizabeth.---Could 

he 


Ges 


he by any means bring her under the 
protection of her now ſole parent, or 
could he aſcertain her fully of her death 
or comfortable ſettlement, ſhe ſhould feel 
it her indiſpenſable duty to reward, as 
far as was in her power, the very ge- 
nerous attachment he had manifeſted 
to her. 5 | e 


e | CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


IT was this one impediment, which lord 
Armathwaite had too much humanity to 
treat lightly—it was this duty of ſeeking 
and finding Elizabeth, which occaſioned 
lady Jemima Byram the diſturbance ſhe re- 
ceived from the letter brought to her: for 
it was from her brother, who in kind terms 
profeſſed his concern for her ſituation, and 
offered her his ſervices, with an intimation 
that he was in Dublin, and ſhould call on her 
thenext morning on buſineſs of importance. 


Lady Jemima did not exactly know what 
this buſineſs would prove ; but concluding 
that it could be only an inveſtigation of her 
affairs, ſhe foreſaw the diſappointment of 
all her hopes from Sir Clifford, when it 
ſhould be no longer a ſecret, that ſhe had 
made away with the ſeparate fortune ſhe 


had with ſo much avidity ſecured to her- 
7 ſelf 


aer 


felf on her marriage. As 8 of FOR 
he might relieve her and her daughters 
by an allowance of two or three hundred 

pounds a year each; but far inferior was 
this generoſity to the advantage ſne had 
Promiſed herſelf, ever ſince Sir Clifford 
had given her to underſtand that he would 
intereſt himſelf in the arrangement of his 
ſon's affairs. By experience, ſhe knew Sir 
Clifford to have a warm heart; and ſhe be- 
lieved a weak head---ſhe remembered the 
power ſhe once had over him; and her 


imagination, always diſpoſed to extremes, 


bid her not doubt that ſhe ſhould be able 
to reſume it. It was her viſionary plan to 
prevail on him to return to Dublin, to 
which city he was, as a native, attached, 
and where he had built the very excellent 
houſe Byram had hitherto lived in. Should 
ſhe ſucceed in this, to quarter herſelf and 
her daughters on him was nogreat difficulty: 
ſne could then more effectually guard 
againſt his marrying again, which ſhe had 
now and then feared, and more than ever 
— dreaded; | 
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dreaded; and ſhe could keep up appear- 
ances with regard to herſelf till ſne ſnould 
bring ſome matrimonial ſcheme to perfec- 
tion, when ſhe reſolved to leave the old 
gentleman and his grand-daughter to take 
care of themſelves, and to ſet out herſelf 
ane w in the circle of celebrity. 


A plan ſo well concerted, it was pity to 
ſee fruſtrated by the offic ious interpoſition 
of lord Armathwaite, to whom ſhe felt no 
tie either of gratitude or nature. She af- 
fected to conſider him as coming in the 
character of a ſpy and an informer; and ſhe 
reſolved to keep him at a diſtance. For 
this good purpoſe; her ladyſnip, after much 
rumination, anſwered his billet in a ſtyle 
of polite reſentment, intimating that his 
long alienation of himſelf from her, was 
not unnoticed, and requeſting before ſhe 
made any appointment, that ſne might know 
what particular buſineſs had procured the 
unexpected honor of his attention. 


An 
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An anſwer was nes almoſt immedi- 
ately; from the houſe of a friend, where he 
was, ſignifying, in terms of greater forbear. 
ance than lady Jemima had a right to ex- 
pect, that the moſt urgent buſineſs he came 
on was to enquire after a relation of the late 
Mr. Byram's, with whole intereſt he was 
particularly charged. More than this he 
thought it.not prudent to ſay, till he ſhould 
know how far his ſiſter had been in her 
huſband's confidence. 


The craſty widow felt relieved on one 
point; but her fears on another, no leſs 
important, were increaſed; She hoped; 4 
but it was almoſt a deſperate hope, that 
the report of Byram's previous marriage 
was not true, if it proved true, ſhe hoped 
her brother was not aware * 
All this was the mere conjecture of ar- 
tificial incredulity ; | and how to act, it 
was difficult even for her prompt wit to 
determine. At length, conſidering that to 
exaſperate lord Armathwaite would be to 
hurry on what ſhe much wiſhed to protract, 

10 
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the ſat down to write an acquieſcent billet ; 
but ſhe could find no words to pleaſe her: 
the therefore gave the ſervant a verbal meſ- 
ſage that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee his lord- 
ſhip in the morning. 


She ſent no more for Elizabeth | that 


evening: her mind was too deeply en- 


groſſed to want amuſement. She had, it 
is true, but one point to carry this was 
to ſecure as much as poſſible of her father- 
in-law's property to herſelf and her chil- 
dren. To this the excluſion of Elizabeth 
appeared neceſſary; for it never entered 
her crooked imagination, that a generous 
protection of an injured girl, and an appeal 
to Sir Clifford's juſtice and humanity, 
would have had juſt as good an effect, and 
by much ſhorter means. Cunning loves a 
labyrinth, and leaves the high road for 
wiſdom. \ 


The whole night was devoted to cogita- 
tion and projection; and ſhe roſe in the 
| morning 


. 

morning with a plan fully arranged in her 
mind, by which ſhe might not only ward 
off the danger of Elizabeth's being ſet up 
as Mr. Byram's eldeſt daughter, but effec. 
tually provide for one of her own girls. 
All depended on lord Armathwaite's com- 
ing with a diſpoſition very favourable to 
Elizabeth, who, ſhe doubted not, was meant 
by the relation he had alluded to. 


Previous to his viſit, Elizabeth received 
a meflage from lady Jemima, civilly en- 
quiring after her, and begging that, as ſhe 
was going to be particularly engaged, ſhe 
would not leave her apartment till ſhe 
again fent to her. The unſuſpicious dupe 
of this artifice was too well aware of her 
own ignorance to admit wonder or curio- 
ſity to diſturb her; and on no conſideration 
would ſhe have diſobeyed even the ii 
commands of lady Jemima. 


Lord Armathwaite came, and introduced 


himſelf to his ſiſter with. an aſpect of for- 
giveneſs 
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giveneſs and reconciliation, which ſhe re- 
turned by diſtant civility and affected con- 
deſcenſion. He expreſſed kindly his con- 
cern for the unprotected ſituation ſhe was 
left in; and again offered his ſervices: he 
then cautiouſly aſked her if ſhe had ever 
known any thing of a young woman, as he 
might call her, whom Mr. Byram had, very 
carly in life, taken under his care. 


« You mean Elizabeth, I preſume,” re- 
plied her ladyſhip, with a well counter- 
feited ſmile—* Mr. Byram's natural 
daughter.” 


« Mr. Byram's daughter, I certainly 
mean,” anſwered his lordſhip, with an 
emphaſis his auditor did not chooſe to 
notice. = 


« Well,” replied lady Jemima, with 
affected vivacity, © what have you to ſay 
about Elizabeth ?—ſhe is with me, if you 
wiſh to ſee her.“ | 
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«I be » aſked lord Armathwaite: 


«then for heaven's ſake let me ſee her— 


deliver her to my care, I will conduct her 
to her mother; and I ſhall then be happy,” 


« You be happy if I deliver Elizabeth 
to you?” replied his ſiſter. * Pray hoy 
are you and Elizabeth and happineſs con- 
nected.” 


„ By the moſt ſacred of all ties,“ an- 

ſwered he“ by the ſincereſt love for her 
angelic mother, who has ſuffered all that 
cruelty could inflict, with the patient reſig- 
nation of a martyred faint.—I am ſent to 
ſeek her daughter, and ſhe herſelf 1 is to be 
my reward if I find her.“ 


Lady lemima- s features were ſet ready 
to have expreſſed volubly her wonder and 
| indignation at this warmth of attachment 
to a woman ſhe would have deſpiſed had ſhe 
dared, but her brother earneſtly conjuring 
her without delay to give up Elizabeth to 

him, 
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him, ſhe made her feelings yield to her 
cunning, and affecting the utmoſt candor, 
ſhe told lord Armathwaite, after due Prepa- 
ration, and with the moſt ſolemn injunc- 
tions to ſecrecy, that there were particu- 
lars reſpecting Elizabeth, which as he ſo 
warmly eſpouſed her intereſt, it was fit he 
ſhould be acquainted with, though at pre- 
ſent herſelf was the only perſon privy to 
them. She then with an air and tone of 
voice that completed the „ began 
as follows 


—— 


Tour unkind abſenting yourſelf from 
me, my dear brother, has kept you totally 
ignorant of all the domeſtic occurrences of 
my family ; but T hope in future we ſhall 
be on hetter terms. You do not knbw my 
two daughters, or the uneafineſs the con- 


duct of the eldeſt has already, young as ſhe 


Is, given me. I believe, indeed, it contri. 
buted to haſten her poor father's death.” 
The tears rolled from lady Jemima's cro- 
codileeyes--Lord Armathwaitewas moved, 
„ 8 bſhe 
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—ſhe ſaw ſucceſs hovering over her plan: 
and ſhe proceeded. 


This untoward girl, beautiful ;1n her per. 
ſon, and a prodigy of underſtanding, al. 
moſt from her cradle, gave ſigns of the 
worſt diſpoſition. She and Elizabeth, and 
my youngeſt dayghter were brought up 
together; and I believe neither their fa. 
| ther nar myſelf ever made much difference 
in our affection for them; but, for what 
cauſe I know not, my eldeſt girl took the 
moſt unnatural diſlike poſſible to me—fo 
far as, in herifrequent fits of paſſion, to en- 
danger my life. Mr. Byram was extremely 
unhappy about it, and thought the beſt 
means to tame che violence of her ſpirit, 
and hdr exceſſive. pride, was to keep her in 
the north, and to bring her up on a plan 
of mortification. Hitherto his ſweet little 
Elizabeth had been kept there for the be- 
nefit ofher deligate health; and as the pur- 
poſe of re-eſtabliſhing it, was happily an- 


ſwered, that if my own girl was 
10 
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to be thus cut off from our family, it would 
be for Elizabeth's advantage and our com- 
fort to make an exchange of them thus to 
bring up my daughter as Mr. Byram's na- 
tural child, and Elizabeth as my daughter. 
Byram thought himſelf obliged to me for 
this attention to his girl; and diſmiſſing _ 


ſuch ſervants as were likely to thwart our 


deſigns, and keeping the children all to- 
gether at Balla-craig for ſoine time, we 
carried our ſcheme into execution, and 
Elizabeth is here now and knows herſelf 
only as Jemima Byram. The weakneſs of 
her conſtitution bas a little impeded her 
growth, and hurt her figure; ſo that ſhe 


appears hardly by two years fo old as ſhe 
is; but ſhe is a very honeſt. girl. As for 


my own, I am ſorry to ſay her conduct has 
been every day growing worſe. Byram 


adviſed me before his death to place her at 


a diſtance from me; but I could not have 
conſented to it, had J not diſcovered ſuch 
a ſcene of iniquity as aſtoniſhed me. For 
ſome cauſe that I could not fathom, ſhe 


choſe to leave the apartment where ſhe and 
Vol. II. FP her 
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her governeſs uſually ſlept, and while her 


father was unburied, to occupy a chamber 
that obliged her to paſs through that where 
his body lay. Imagining that it might be 


from melancholy affection, which ſhe was 


to ſullen to own, that ſhe made this 


ſtrange choice, I took no notice of it, till 


I heard a report originating from her that 
the houſe was haunted. I did not like 
ſuch an idle notion to get into the heads of 
the ſervants; ſo I ſet her governeſs to 
watch her; and we found that her vilits to 
the chamber where the body was laid out, 


and her ſtories of ghoſts, were only calcu- 


lated to forward n d conceal an intercourſe 


ſhe maintained with one of her father's 
men- ſervants. I had then no option—1 


was forced to think of ſecuring her repu- 
tation, if I could not her morality. | 
therefore embraced an offer made me by a 
very worthy friend of mine to get her out 
to the Indies; and ſhe ſet out yeſterday. 


Lady 


r 
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Lady gema ſeemed ſo affected with the 


neceſſity of expoſing her daughter's foibles, 


that lord Armathwaite ſuſpended his cu- 
rioſity, to conſole her. She ſtruggled 
againſt her maternal feelings, and ringing 
for a ſervant, deſired Miſs Byram might be 


called down ſtairs. Miſs, who had heard 


that there was a lord in the drawing- room 
with her mamma, and who was as con- 
ceited as her natural folly and her educa- 


tion could render her, would not ſtir 


without a previous adjuſtment at the glaſs; 
and in the interim her uncle, whoſe heart 
expanded with his proſpect, and melt- 
ed at the idea of his ſiſter's ſuffer- 


ings, had opened to her his intentions, 


declared fully Joanna's legal claim on 
Mr. Byram; and to her great relief had 
explicitly aſſured her that, as his fortune 
was much more than equal to any want a 


family might produce, both he and Eliza- 


beth's mother, whom her ladyſhip ſeemed 
vaſtly happy to recollect as the beautiful 


Miſs Doveridge, meant to provide for the 
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young woman independently of any claim 
on her father's family. Lady Jemima til! 
affecting to conſider Elizabeth as the ille. 
gitimate offspring of her huſband, com. 
mended this as prudent ; but ſhe was too 
wiſe to acknowledge it as an obligation, 
She talked her brother into a belief, that 
whatever follies ſhe had been tainted with, 
had departed with her youth, and they 
were in perfect good humour with each 
other, when Miſs Byram, with all her 
charms about her, introduced herſelf. 


Lord Armathwaite in the joy of ſeeing 
the child of his beloved Joanna, forgot the 
obliquity of her form, and the character 
impreſſed on her features; and with a 
degree of rapture that might have been 
excuſed, was eagerly going to claſp her to 
his boſom, when in a mouthing tone of 
voice, accompanied by an incorrigible liſp, 
the young lady deſired him to keep bith 
handth off. He ſtarted back, as if con- 
ſcious that he was wrong. Lady Jemima 

coloured 


6 


coloured with vexation; but to keep up her 
affectionate character, ſhe gently told her 


dar girl, that lord Armathwaite was happy 


to ſee her, and meant only to expreſs his 
affection. © I thought,” replied Miſs, he 

wath going to &/1h me; and that my gover- 

neth thaithe ith not fathionable,” © Well, 
my dear, you are right to be cautious; but 
here you need not be afraid,” anſwer- 
ed lady Jemima, deſirous to ſtop her 
daughter's tongue, which the ſight of a 
lord had made uncommonly fluent ; for in 
general ſhe preſerved a ſullen ſilence; and 
to this, which might have been excuſed as 
modeſty, her mother had truſted for ſome 
part of her ſucceſs. 


However difficult the ſtubborn ſpirit of 
the young lady might render it to get her 
acquieſcence to the plan, lady Jemima . 
well knew it would carry the appearance 
of natural unwillingneſs to quit her home: 


| ſhe therefore had forborne tutoring her. 
It had been agreed by her ladyſhip and lord 


Armathwaite 
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Armathwaite that ſhe ſhould be informed 
of her error in ſuppoſing lady Jemima her 
mother, which, as ſhe was fiſteen years of 
age, ſhe might be preſumed capable of 
comprehending ; and lord Armathwaite 
by coaxing, by perſuaſion, and by endea- 
vouring to render her familiar with him, 
hoped to induce her to return with: him to 


England. 


But Viss Byram rendered all fore- 
thought uſeleſs: When told that ſhe was 
not to conſider lady Jemima, but a ſtran- 
ger to whom ſhe was to be introduced, as 
her parent, ſhe anſwered pouting, . Well, 
I hope he won't be 7ho croth.” She next 
enquired who it was that was to be her 
mamma ; and Lady Jemima, judging of 
her daughter's diſpoſition by her own, re- 
plied---* She will be, when you ſee her, 
or ſoon after, counteſs of Armathwaite, 
and my ſiſter, “ I don't care whooth 
thithter the ith,” ſays Miſs, * if the itha 
perthon of rank, and will let me have a 


Cable clothe, and ath much money ath I like.” 
Lord 
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Lord Armathwaite could no longer flat- 
ter himſelf that with her child, he ſnould 
reſtore happineſs to Joanna; and lady Je- 
mima ſeeing his diſappointment and vexa- 
tion, obſerved, that Elizabeth, though de- 
ficient perhaps in elegant accompliſh= 
ments, was of an excellent diſpoſition. 
He ſcarcely knew how to take his ſiſter's 
word; but recollecting that the affection 
ſhe had expreſſed for this unpromiſing 
chit, implied nothing but her own good- 
nature, he could not juſtly look on him- 
ſelf as deceived by her, however he felt 
mortified. 


The reward he awaited at the end of his 
journey was a ſtimulus to his diſpatch; 
but when he turned his eyes on Miſs By- 
ram, he thought he could ſcarcely in car- 
rying ſuch a creature with him, claim the 
performance of Joanna's promiſe. He 
reſolved, nevertheleſs, on embarking as 
quickly as he could, and a packet ſailing the 
next morning, mamma, who was cager as 


he 
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he could be, for his departure, promiſed 
Miſs ſhould be ready to attend him. It 
was judged proper to keep the matter ſe- 
cret, out of a due regard to Mr, Byram's 
reputation and the pretended Miſs Byram; 
and lord Armathwaite ſpent the remainder 
of this day in an excurſion into the next 
county, on buſineſs. | 


Theſe precious hours were employed by 
Lady Jemima in preparing Miſs for the 
journey. To prevent her betraying the 
plot, the told her ſhe was now going to a 
lady who would indulge her in every thing, 
provided ſhe did not, before ſhe arrived at 
the end of her journey, diſcloſe the pur- 
poſe of it. The young lady had craft 
eaoeeh to ſecure her tongue. A maid- 
ien vant newly hired was appointed to at- 
tend her, juſt as far as acroſs the water; 
and ſhe embarked, nothing loth, with lord 
Armathwaite the next morning, leaving 
lady Jemima in better hopes than ever of 


re-ſettling herſelf on the eſtabliſhment of 
ma- 


matrimony, now that one of her two incum- 
brances was removed. To ſecure Eliza- 
| beth a priſoner to her chamber till Miſs 
Byram was departed, her ladyſhip magni- 
fied into importance a head-ach the unfor- 
tunate girl complained of---ſhe found out 
that ſhe had a great deal of fever and many 
alarming ſymptoms, which would make it 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould confine herſelf for two 
or three days. = 
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CHAP. IX. 


Tur Engliſh mail came in, ſoon after 
lord Armathwaite and his /ovely charge had 
failed; and a letter came by it from Mrs. 
Haccombe, in which ſhe told her dear 
friend, that ſhe could immediately get the 
young perſon ſhe mentioned out to India, 
if ſhe would ſend her over. She was then . 
going to London, where ſhe would meet 
her and take the whole buſineſs on. her- 
elf. 


It would have been convenient to have 
ſent Elizabeth over under the protection 
of lord Armathwaite; but this would have 
been a fatal ſtep. Lady Jemima there- 
fore caſt about for ſome other means; and 
when ſhe had ſettled the matter in her own 


mind, ſhe ſent for Elizabeth, and told her 
that 


„ 


that ſhe had that day received a letter from 
her friend, who would be very glad of her 
company and aſſiſtance, till ſne ſnould find 
a ſituation ſhe liked better. Elizabeth 
curtſied; but recollecting the converſation 
ſhe had held with her ladyſhip ſome days 
before, ſhe begged to be aſſure d that at 
was not her deſign to ſend her amongſt 
ſtrangers to the Indies.---Lady Jemima 
was not prepared for this reſiſtance, which 
was expreſſed with uncommon firmneſs, 
Recollecting fortunately for her that, by 
the time the ſhip reached its deſtina- 

tion, the paſſengers would no longer be 
frangers to Elizabeth, ſhe availed herſelf 
of this wretched ſubterfuge, and replied 


with a confident negative. 


To have fitted her out in a ſtyle calcu- 
lated for the land of venal matrimony, 
would have been productive of two impor- 
tant evils, the one that ſuch preparation 
would have rendered her ſuſpicious, and 
probably obſtinate: the other, that it 


would 


a 


would have put lady Jemima's patience 
and hypocriſy to a farther trial, by retain. 
Ing her in her ſight. It was therefore 
more prudent to diſpatch her to England, 
and ſend what her ladyſhip intended as a 
frugal ſubſtitute for ſplendor, by ſome fol- 
lowing ſhip.; and on this, as on every mea- 
ſure in uniſon with her own intereſt, ſhe 
reſolved. 


Elizabeth's melancholy was but little in- 
creaſed by the proſpect of a removal. She 
had accuſtomed herſelf to think ſhe muſt 
earn her living; and grateful as ſhe felt to 
lady Jemima for her ſuppoſed Kindneſs, 
ſhe had lately perceived ſuch ſymptoms of 
returning ill-remper, as kept her on her 


guard and in fear. In her ignorance of 


the world, ſhe could fancy no ſituation for 
herſelf, but that of governeſs to perhaps 
one or two young ladies, whom ſhe pic- 
tured as models of perfection: ſhe only 
dreaded her own inability ; but ſhe con- 


ſidered that due allowances muſt, in juſ- 
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tice, be made for a want of experience ſhe 
meant not to diſguiſe; and ſhe promiſed 
herſelf, that by diligent attention ſhe could 
in time atone for this deficiency, The 
moſt formidable part of her proſpe& was 
the neceſſity of going among ſtrangers ; 
but this nicety ſhe repreſſed as unbecom- 
ing her dependence. 


Whatever were her feelings, they pre- 
vented her ſleeping that night, but ſhe met 
lady Jemima with tolerable compoſure at 
the breakfaſt table in the morning; and 
enquiring for Miſs Byram, was told to her 
ſurpriſe, that ſhe was gone to England on 
a viſit to her uncle. Another queſtion ſhe 
dared not hazard; for this anſwer was de- 
livered with all that contraction of counte- 
nance with which uſurped right impoſes 
hlence, Deterred by this mute menace, 
ſhe turned her thoughts towards herſelf, 
and begged ſome inſtruction as to the ſitu- 
ation ſhe was to be placed in, and the 
duties that would be required of her. 


I ſup- 
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« I ſuppoſe if Mrs. Haccombe is fo 


good as to let me be with her, ſhe will ex. 


pect me to employ myſelf in ſome way 
for her. Does your ladyſhip know whe- 
ther ſhe has any daughters?“ 


de No, ſhe has no children. Mrs. Hac- 
combe means to keep you with her, out of 
triendſhip to me, till ſhe ſees what you are 
fit for: and till you have acquired a little of 
the manners of the world; for I aſſure you, 
child, thoſe ſtarched airs and that affec- 
tion of diffidence you have about you, will 
never recommend you---you muſt learn to 


think and act like other people, or you 


will never ſucceed like them---take my 
word for it.” : 


« I cannot expect indeed,“ anſwered 
Elizabeth, while tears of mortification 
filled her eyes, that I ſhould be fit for 


any thing yet, juſt taken as I am from a 
confined ſituation,” 
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e A confined ſituation indeed! Miſs--- 
pray what ſituation muſt you have to pleaſe 
you ?--- What I ſuppoſe you expected that 
I ſhould be plagued with you and your 
accompliſhments, and that you were to be 
treated juſt like one of the Miſs Byrams--- 
no, I thank you; I had plague enough 
with your father---] did not want any of 
his illegitimate dependents, 32 


« Have I offended your ladyſhip?ꝰ 
aſked Elizabeth trembling--- I am ſure 
it was not my intention---I only meant to 
excuſe myſelf and my ignorance.” 


« No, no, I am not offended”-.-replied 
lady Jemima, in a tone that ſeemed un- 
willingly to declare it; © but pray do not 
talk about your confined fituation---you 
have been more indulged than moſt natural 
children are; and you have great cauſe to 
be thankful. "7s 


e Tis true, madam,” anſwered Eliza- 
beth, rifing to depart, © I have abundant 
| cauſe 
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cauſe to be thankful; but ſtill permit me 
to recollect that, from ſome one or other, 
certainly humanity was my due if I am 
Mr. Byram's natural daughter---and may 
nothing ever deprive me of the right to call 
him father! ſurely he was bound. to take 
care.of.me---if I am an alien from his fa- 
mily, he muſt have taken the charge of 
me from ſome one. elſe; and then too he 
was bound to protect me. But he did 
more for me. than I could have any right 
to claim---he fed me; he protected me; 
and he inſtructed me; and had he lived, 
I ſhould. have never known what I now 


ſuffer.“ 


Anger and tender recollection had forced 
from Elizabeth's ſwelling heart this reply; 
and guſhing tears bore witneſs to her feel- 
ings; but a provocation ſo heinous as 
plain truth, is not to be forgiven by the 
tyrants of ſociety. Lady Jemima in a | 
rage, into which her fermenting paſſions | 
were of themſelves ready to kindle, ordered | 

„ Elizabeth 
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_ Elizabeth to quit her preſence, and threat- 
ened, that ſince her ſpirit had ſhewn itſelt 
ſo viotent, ſhe would diſpenſe with Mrs. 
Haccombe's giving herſelf any farther 
trouble about her. 


Elizabeth had, for about two hours, re- 
pented in ſolitude the intemperate ſincerity 
ſhe had been provoked to---ſhe. blamed 
herſelf for ingratitude towards lady Je- 
mima---ſhe conſidered how Mr. Byram 
would have thought of her unguarded re- 
ply---ſhe felt herſelf wrong; and her con- 
ſcience, which early diſcipline and a na- 
tural diſpoſition to peace made very ſuſ- 
ſceptible of any deviation from the rule of 
paſſive ſubmiſſion, reproached her too ſe- 
| verely to leave her any reſt while lady Je- 
mima had cauſe to be oſfended. She was 
aſhamed to ſee her---ſhe ſat down to write 
in that ſtvle of culprit meekneſs,, which 
though it might hurt a. generous mind, 
the greedy of power are always willing to- 
admit as a confeſſion of their rights. 


She 
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She was interrupted in the middle of a 


letter, where tears effaced the characters, 
by the ſudden entrance of lady Jemima's 
waiting-woman, who, never a favorite with 
Elizabeth, now ſeemed a miniſter of ven. 
geance. Importance and haſte were in 


her countenance; and by her dreſs it ap- 


peared, that ſhe had been or was going out. 
Without any preface, ſhe deſired Miſs Eli- 
zabeth to get ready to walk a little way, a 


requeſt that would not have ſtartled her, 


as ſhe had ſometimes been permitted to 


ſee a little of the city on foot with this 
truſty Abigail; but the time, the haſte, 


the ſuddenneſs of this invitation, and above 
all her previous interview with lady Jc- 
mima, and its concluſion, made her ap- 
prehend it more probable that ſhe was to 
be puniſhed than indulged. 


To avert whatever might be the conſe- 
quences of the offence ſhe had given lady 


Jemima, ſhe begged that ſhe might be 


allowed to ſee her before ſhe went out. 
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« You cannot, Miſs; my lady is in a 
peck of troubles, and we buſy.” 


2 Dear Mrs. Brown, do let me ſee her 
Jadyſhip---if you have any pity, do---I 
know I have made her angry it is entirely 
my fault - do let me beg her pardon.” 


« I cannot, indeed, Miſs---I tell you 
my lady is very buſy—l am ſure ſhe would 
not—that is, ſhe could not ſee you.“ 


« Then I am ſure,” anſwered Eliza- 
beth, burſting afreſh into tears, ſhe muſt 
be very angry indeed---I confeſs I have 
deſerved it, but I am certain if ſhe knew 
how ſincerely 1 re what I ſaid, ſhe 
would forgive me.” 


« Lawk Miſs! how can you make ſuch 
a piece of work ?---I know nothing about 
my lady and you; but I am ſure ſhe cannot 
ſee you. 


«© Then, dear Mrs. Brown, while I get 
ready, 
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ready, only be ſo good as to carry this 
letter to her. I had not time to finiſh j it; 


but do take it, and beg her to ſay ſhe for- 
gives me. 


bo Why, dear Miſs, anſwered the wo. 
man, as if compaſſionating Elizabeth, and 
yet unwilling to apply to her lady,... 
don't mind ſuch trifles ;---if you and 
my lady have had a tiff, never mind---it 
vill go off again. 8 


8 Aye, Mrs. Brown ; but T was in the 
wrong; and I cannot reſt till I have con- 
feſſed myſelf ſo. 


« Mercy on us,” cried Mrs. Brown, 
with a ſnecring laugh, © why, if I was to 
own myſelf in the wrong half as often as 
my lady and I fall out, there would be no 
living with her. Let me give you one 
piece of advice, Miſs :---if you would have 
lady Jemima do what you want at any 
time, keep her under your:thumb.”” 
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Keep lady Jemima under my thumb ?” 
repeated Elizabeth, not underſtanding the 
vulgar cant“ what is that?® 


of Why keep 45 upper and yourſelf. ro 


« And how pray am I to Keep the up- 
per hand? 


12 By giving We ba lad 1 ſhe brings.” 
« I do not underſtand you.” 
1 Why do as I do.” 
” 4 is chat zo 


| « Why, when my lady chuſes to find 
fault with me, which perhaps ſhe will take 

into her head for a week together, I tell 
her ſhe does not know what ſhe would 
have, and that ſhe may find ſomebody 
elſe to mind her whims, for I will be flave 
to nobody's humours.” 
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« Aye, Mrs, Brown,” replied Eliza. 
beth, © that may ſuit you, but it would 
never become me---I am obliged to lady 
Jemima for every thing I have; and it 
would he very ungrateful in me to uſe ſuch 
_ language---beſide, where ſhould I go, if 
lady Jemima were to turn me off?! 


cc Oh, there are places enough I warrant 
you. But her ladyſhip would not turn 
you ä dares. not do it.“ 


« O, do not talk fo! Mrs. Brown, in- 
deed it is very wrong. , Lady Jemima may 
turn me off if the pleaſes---ſhe 3 is under no 
obligation to take care of me.” 


No obligation coding are not you 
her pre NN Mi 
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ladyſhip will find She has uſed me very 
ill I am ſure, with regard to my mourn- 


ing.“ 


“ Find what?” ſaid Elizabeth, whoſe 
curioſity was more rouſed by the manner 
in which theſe words were ſpoken, than by 
the words themſelves. 


« Find what? Why find that you are 
Mr. R 


« J hope I am but do you know what 
a ſtrange thing I was told juſt before we 
came hither ?” 


At that inſtant, the loud voice of lady 
Jemima ſummoned her attendant, who 
forgetting all the injuries ſhe had alladed 
to, obſequiouſly obeyed the call, and pre- 
ſently returning with the looks ſhe had 
firſt entered with, haſtened Elizabeth to 
get ready for a ſhort walk. She, how- 
ever, on what authority ſhe did not de- 

2 clare, 
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clare, took on herſelf to aſſure her of lady 
Jemima's perfect reconciliation to her; 
and Elizabeth, that ſhe might not again 
offend by refractorineſs, as ſhe underſtood 
it to be her ladyſhip's pleaſure that ſhe 
"ſhould go, obeyed. 


The two dependents walked together to 
a houſe but a few ſtreets off, where Mrs. 
Brown was 'received as an intimate, and 
where, after a little previous converſation, 
ſhe propoſed to leave her charge, while 
ſhe went a little farther on ſome buſineſs 
for her lady. This was not at all agree- 
able to Elizabeth, who was ſincere in her 
diſlike of new faces, and feared, though 
why ſhe could not tell; the being left 
alone there; but ſhe ſoon found ſhe had no 
alternative ; and as the perſons who had re- 
ceived her, were two decent and rather 
genteel middle-aged women, ſhe endea- 
voured to appear ſatisfied. 


Theſe dames were extremely inquiſitive 


as to the gueſt they were in poſſeſſion of; 
but 
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but Elizabeth's ſorrows were not fuch as 


encouraged her to be communicative— 
ſhe felt reſerved; and they obtained no- 
thing but general anſwers from her. 


A 

Some hours elapſed; and Mrs. Broun 
was not returned. Preparations for din- 
ner appeared, and the young lady was in- 


vited to partake of it; but, fixed at the 


window, in hopes every paſſenger might 
be her conductreſs, ſhe declined the civil 
invitation. At laſt, wearied beyond all 
patience, ſhe propoſed returning to lady 
Jemima's ; but being too little acquainted 
with the way ſhe had been brought, to be 
certain ſhe could find it again, ſhe aſked 
one of the gentlewomen to accompany 
her. Some difficulty was at firſt made; 
but her intreaties prevailed, and they 
were ſetting out when Mrs. Brown re- 
turned with a meſſage that indicated her 
having been home already, for it was an 
order from her lady that Miſs Elizabeth 
ſhould remain where ſhe was till ſhe re- 
ceived farther commands. 
Vol: MH. G 
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Io her queſtions after lady Jemima's and 
Miſs Arabella's welfare, ſhe received lan 
anſwer, that they were very well ; but that 
the houſe was in ſuch confuſion in conſe. 

- quence of the arrival of ſome viſitors, that 
while they ſtayed, her ladyſhip could not 
receive Miſs Elizabeth again. Mrs. 
Brown, however, promiſed to ſpend every 
minute of her ſpare time with her; and 
ſhe was forced to ſubmit. 


GHAP, 


5 
Men. . 


Tus truly important buſineſs that had 
made lady Jemima deſirous to have her 
houſe to herſelf, was an unexpected in- 
timation that Sir Clifford Byram was 
landed, and would ſoon be with her. She 
could not flatter herſelf that he would not 
immediately take up his abode with her, 
as the houſe was, in fact, his own; and as 
the laſt piece of furniture ſhe wiſhed him to 
ſee in it, was her ill- treated daughter-in- 
law, ſhe was compelled to turn her thoughts 
from the offence, ,ſhe had recently given 
her, to the ſecurity of her perſon againſt 
the very probable chance that ſhe e 
be reſcued from her power. | 


Io ſee Sir Clifford was, notwithſtanding 
all her hopes, matter of no joy to Lady 
Jemima, who could not quite ſuppreſs her 
1 that ſhe, had converted his former un- 

G 2 | Juſt 
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juſt partiality to her into ſettled and far 
more reaſonable diſlike; but relving on 
her own faſcinations, ſhe did not doubt 
that the firſt interview over, ſhe ſhould be 
able ro re-eſtabliſh herſelf in his good 
graces. If he enquired for his eldeſt 
grand- daughter, ſhe deſigned to tell him 
ſhe was on a viſit to her uncle, with whom 
ſhe knew ſhe could eafily hereafter ar- 
range any little matter of doubt, by refer. 
ing to the myſtery in which the young 
lady had been bred oP. | 


Sir Clifford came; ad Lady 3 
was not deceived in her idea of an unplea- 
fant meeting. The old man was griev- 
oufly hurt at the death of his fon; and 
knowing how little comfort the object of 
all his former hopes had derived from his 
forced marriage, he ſeemed well diſpoſed 
to hate all it concerned. Lady Jemima 
could neither ſoothe his affliction nor abate 
His antipathy by any of her eloquence or 
blandiftments ; for he brought with him 
the 
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the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt any cre- 
dit that might have been given to her 
arts, Theſe were immeaſurable accounts 
of debts from tradeſmen whom the widow, 
on the ſtrength of his intimation that he 
would fettle his ſon's affairs, had referred 
to him, in the mean time appropriating 
to her own uſe whatever ſums of money ſhe 
could lay her hands on. She was not 
aware that Sir Clifford was already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe coſtly manuſcripts; but 
their former owners had neither the faith, 
hope, nor charity to truſt her; and with 
one accord, after a meeting called among 
themſelves for the purpoſe, had tranſ- 
mitted to the only quarter they had reliance 
on, copies of their long-ſtanding de- 
mien 


They might literally be ſtyled vouch- 
ers for Lady Jemima's prodigality ; and 
none but herſelf could, without bluſhing, 
have ſeen extant ſuch records of folly. 
Nine tenths of their amount were charge- 
able 
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able to her, rather than to her huſbang, 
and not a veſtige remained to juſtify one 
fourth of it. Equipages, furniture, dreſs, 
were vaniſhed like fairy bounty; and 
demands of all forts from both Kingdoms 
ſeemed to have no more ſubſtantial foun- 
dation, than in the caprice of the vender 
or the conſumer. 


The production of theſe papers was 
defered till after dinner; for Sir Clifford's 
grief was at firſt too ſtrong for any dif. 
cuſſions. Lady Jemima, in the mean 
time, after the kindeſt attentions and moſt 
ſympathetic condolences, offered to his 
notice her youngeſt daughter, expecting 
that ſhe would be conſidered as the mourn- 
ful relic of Sir Clifford's hopes, but Miſs, 
who had no other idea of a rich old man 
than as a croſs miſer, was not a fit herald - 
on the occaſion : ſhe entered pertly, looked 
ſaucily, fat a few minutes indignantly, and 
then departed. RY" on n her 

grand- 
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grandfather too much abſorbed in melan- 
choly to notice even ker charms. 


| Lady Jemima watching every turn of 

his countenance in hope to get ſome ad- 
vantage, ſat down to table with him; and 
with the kindeſt urgency, intreated him 
to eat. He ſeemed ſcarcely conſcious of 
her preſence he took only a morſel ; and 
as ſoon as the ſervants were withdrawn, 
he began to explain a degree of agitation 
that ſeemed too great for the ſuppoſed 

_ cauſe, by the ſevereſt reprehenſions of her 
lady ſhip's conduct, and by * his 
pan. : 


He aſked her how ſhe could juſtify⸗ ſo 
enormous an exceſs of his liberal allowance 
to his ſon, and how far ſhe thought the for- 

tune ſettled on her for her ſeparate uſe, would 
go towards diſcharging demands which he 
proteſted he would never take on. himſelf. 
*As far,” ſaid he,“ as my ſon appears to have 
been concerned in theſe expences, I will 

| attend 
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attend to them; but not one ſhilling will | 
Pay, madam, for your particular nonſenſe... 
It hasalmoſt broke my heart to ſet the folly 
and miſery that your entrance into my 
family has brought upon it; bur it was, 
EF confeſs, my own fooliſh act---Byram 
would never have married you, but by my 
command; and 1 believe, nay I am cer. 
tain, your conduct, if not your _ 
SEE his end.“ 


So violent an r even the ſtudied 
hypocriſy of Lady Jemima was not pre- 
pared againſt : ſhe returned with intereſt 
_ railing for railing; and the converſation 

orew ſo warm, that Sir Clifford, who had 
too much politeneſs to turn the lady out 
of his houſe, quitted it with a reſolution 
to ſee her no more. 


The firſt 1 moments after his abrupt de- 
parture were given to anger; but the next 
ſuggeſted to Lady Jemima the neceſlity of 
cool procedure. She ſaw all her preme- 

Pr ditated 
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ditated acts abortive: ſhe ſaw herſelf con- 
temned; and her ſagacity taught her that 
Sir Clifford's affections would probably 
be wholly altenated from his ſon's family, 
On whom was it to be apprehended they 
would fall ?..-Doubtleſs on Elizabeth, 
ſhould he once hear of her. This evil, 
all the natural and added paſſions of her 
boſom, prompted her to avert. She 
hated, ſhe feared Elizabeth, and reſolved, 
before ſhe beſtowed another thought on 
the deteſted old man. and his penurious 
whims, that ſhe would remove her formi- 
dable competitor out of his reach. 


Aware that a continuance of violent 
meaſures might defeat her purpoſe, ſhe 
ſupprefled whatever reſentment Eliza- 
beth's unguarded reply to her had excited; 
and with kind expreſſions recalled her 
from her baniſhment. The inge nuous girl, 
grateful for her imagined goodneſs, threw 
herſelf into her arms on ſeeing her ; and 


expreſſed her contrition for the offence 
G 5 l 
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ſhe had given her: Lady Jemiima cure 
herſelf perfectly ſatisfied, and bidding her 
ſit down by her, with manifeſt agitation, 
and the moſt treacherous countenance, 
began thus to her. 


„ was Afraid: my deareſt girl, you would 
conſtrue my ſending Brown out with you 
into reſentment on my part; but be aſſured 
I am incapable of ſuch meanneſs; and 
beſide, the offence you imagined yourſelf 
to have given me did not warrant it. At the 
moment of your quitting the room J had 
a meſſage from Mr. Byram's father, in- 
forming me that he was landed, and would 
call on me almoſt immediately. I cannot 
fay I think it was polite not to give me 
more notice. I wiſhed him not to ſee you, 
before I could introduce you in the way 
1 wiſhed to his regard. 1 therefore ſent 
Brown out with you, not doubting that 
when I had told Sir Clifford the ſituation 
you were left in, he would, if i I were only 


out of regard to his ton, whom he profeſſes 
to 
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to love, do ſomething for you, but I was 
ſoon taught to think more humbly of my 
on rhetoric ; for od men, I believe, what- 
ever Change there may be in the young 
ones, are the ſame in all ages and coun- 
tries; and no man on the other ſide fixty 
loves any thing but money. Notwith- 
ſtanding theexplicit aſſurance he had given 
me in one of his letters, he now poſitively 
refuſes to pay one ſhilling of Byram's 
debts, though we lived in his life-time 
only on a ſcanty allowance from him, 
which he knew could not maintain us de- 
_ cently; and when I had given up this 
point as of leſs importance, and tried to 
rouſe his humanity by mentioning that 
his ſon had leftan unacknowledged daugh- 
ter for whom I was much intereſted, ut- 
terly deſtitute, I am ſorry to ſay he fell 
into the moſt brutiſh paſſion, and ordered 
me to ſay no'more about her. Perhaps I 
was injudicious to preſs the matter farther ; 
but really I could not endure ſuch cruelty; 
and J urged him by every argument I could 
ts 8 5 ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt to conſider you; but it was without 
effect. He was violent againſt his ſon's 
indiſcretion, and declared, that ſhould you 
a tany time preſume to diſgrace his family 
dy taking his name, he would find means 
to prevent every body from affording you 
protection. Vou will therefore, my dear- 
eſt Elizabeth, think what you had beſt 
do- I tell you, that you may know how to 
aQ---Suppoſe you were yourſelf to go to 
Sir Clifford but I think you ſay you do 
not like ſeeing ſtrangers.” 


« Ono, no, madam,” anſwered Elizabeth, 
overcome by the renewed ſenſe of her own 
forlorn ſituation, and by lady Jemima's 
ſeeming goodneſs-—“ I will never intrude 
on Sir Clifford---he ſhall not be offended 
by me---l will ſeek a livelihood where 
he ſhall never hear of me; and I will en- 
deavour to forget who I am.” 


ou will do right, my love,“ replied 
lady Jemima, tenderly taking her hand; 
| for 
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for Elizabeth was now at the point all her 
endeavours were aimed at, namely that of 
giving up all connection with her family. 
« I would adviſe you to act independently 
of every body, and treat thoſe who neglect 
you with the contempt they deſerve,” 


I can never treat my father s father 
with contempt,” anſwered Ellzabotb, ſup- 
preſſing her tears. 


« No, my dear; but I would not have 
you ſubject yourſelf to his ill- nature. The 
knowledge of who you are can never be 
of any uſe to you.---It may be of infinite 
detriment to your ſucceſs in the world: 
people do not like the idea of natural ſons 
and daughters in a family ; ſo I would ad- 

viſe you to change your name for ſome one 
that may not be ſuſpe&ed; and then you 
oy ENS wil; 


« ] have no name, madam, but Eli< 
zaheth, = 


« True, 
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e True, my dear, baſtards arc not al. 
lowed any ſurname; but it will be ne- 
ceſſary you ſhould take one. I ſhall loſe 
no time, you may be aſſured, in ſending 
-you over to my dear Mrs. Haccombe, 
who I know will be a parent to you; and 
this will ſecure you from any thing Sir 
Clifford may project. I ſhould not wonder, 
in the humour he is in, if he were to take it 
into his head, to ſend you to a convent; for 
I dare ſay the old gentleman 1 is half a a pa- 
Pit in 1 his heart.” 


Were that the worſt,” replied Eliza. 
beth in the deep tone of profound mi- 
ſery, © I would not ſhun. him---I ſhould 
like to be a nun---I dread more his throw- 
ing me upon the world amongſt ſtran- 
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What? Would you change your reli- 
gion?“ 


« Ido 


the ſuperſtitious language of religion, it 
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« ] do not know, madam -I ſhould 


do it for peace, and to ſecure me from 


doing wrong; and then I think, if I were 
ſincere, it might be forgiven.” | | 


* Odear! by no means, I aſſure vou—1 


hope nobody I have any regard for 1 


ever eee their religion.“ 


To be ſure it was a matter of great im- 
portance with lady Jemima ro be ſtedfaſt 
in her creed; for it was her only tie to the 
church ſhe belonged to. Divine worſhip 
was always at an hour inconvenient for 
her attendance ; daily devotion was non- 
ſenſe in her refined imagination ; and as 
to that irregular, but perhaps ſtill more 
acceptable incenſe which the heart ſpon- 


taneouſly offers to the protecting deity 


from the midſt of crowds and the tumult 
of gaiety, ſhe had no idea of it. The 
world and her paſſions had engroſſed 
her; and if ever ſhe did make any uſe of 


Was 
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was to expreſs her ſurpriſe, her pleaſure 


or her reſolution, by the various appella- 
tions of its object but lady Jemima By. 
ram would fiot for the world have ha. 
zarded her precious ſoul by renouncing 
her form of religion, unleſs indeed ſhe 
could have gained by it any thing to which 
obſtinacy was an obſtacle. 


11 
* XI. 


WrARIED with the commotion of the 
day, Elizabeth retired early to reſt; and 
with a deeper ſenſe than ever of her own 
wretchednels, paid her evening offering of 
looks and tears to the two miniatures of her 
father and mother, With more than uſual 
ſtrength of recolle&ion, ſhe called to mind 
Mr. Byram's words. And if ever any doubt 
of your birth ariſes, lock at this*—— Alas! 
how was the ivory or the depicted: refem- 
blance to anſwer any query her diſtreſſes 
might dictate ? 


She received an early viſit from lady 
Jemima in the moi ning: the purport of it 
was to inform her, that the packet failed 
that afternoon, and that ſhe had the pre- 
ceding evening arranged every thing with 
the. captain, that 8 make her patiage . 
agreeable, 


« I muſt 
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* * mal then go amongſt ſtrangers,”_.. 
replied Elizabeth, in a tone of mortified 
reſignation, © Well---it will be beſt for 
me---I thank you, dear madam, for all 
| your goodneſs---I ſhall be quite ready 
but 1 hope you will give me a letter to 
Mrs. Haccombe.“ 


O yes, certainly. But we were talk. 
ing, my dear, of your taking ſome ſur. 
name---What ſhall it be? Shall it be 
Brown, or Smith, or Takes, - or any of 
thoſe, names??? 5 | 


* They (aid ſo vulgar, madam---I ſhall 
. be thought to "OY to nobody of any 
conſideration.” | 


4% And . Se that r Gignify * re- 
turned lady Jemima rather ſharply, and 
not diſpoſed to make any allowance for the 
juvenile punctilio of a pretty-ſounding 
name 


« Was 


as 
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« ] was thinking, madam, to take the 
name of Peregrina Lamorne.” 

ſx Peregrina Lamorne, indeed !---a mighty 
fine hae way do. your chuſe 1 it?“ 

1 <1 think 111 is e of my adapt; 
for Peregrina, you know,is a wanderer;:and 
Lamorne would juſt ſuit me; for Iam * 
I {ball 12 ſorrou ful.“ Fi Bt | 


« Well, who W ie care 
to ) be ready in time---Brown ſhall 80 wich 
ute the water fide.” by Bo 
There: may be; 5 and ad doubtleſs is, a 
foreboding fentiment of melancholy ac- 
companying the expectation of what is un- 
pleaſant to the mind; but how trifling it 
appears when compared with that with 
which the reality. ſometimes ſtrikes on 
the mind, however taught to look for 
it 1----=Who that has experienced for 
le: nay, perhaps, for years, all the 
FF charm 
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charm of life that attends the ſociety ot 
a friend born to ſoothe its anxieties and to 
adorn its pleaſures, can ſufficiently pre. 
pare themſelves, in the longeſt interval, for 
that moment, when the And now fare. 
well :--God bleſs you,” are the words that 
vibrate in the ear in mournful cadence ?... 
Much indeed of the ſolace of real friend- 
ſhip Elizabeth had never enjoyed while 
with lady Jemima, who was by turns be- 
nevolent or captious, juſt as ſuited her 
ſchemes or her humor; but the total of 
her goodneſs amounted, in the conceptions 
of her dependent, to a vaſt heap ; and her 
gratitude overcame her diſguſt as often as 
the oppoſed her ladyſhip's favors to the 
injuries the ſometimes fancied fhe had ſuſ- 
fered in being denied on all hands any ſub. 
Kitute for parental protection. 


Now that her fate ſeemed irrevocably de- 
cided, ſhe felt herſelf removed to a middle 
ſtate of being, which placed her at an 


equal diſtance from all connexion with the 
world. 
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world. It was to her idea an ocean aftord- 
ing, not only neither port nor harbour, but 
deſtitute of all terreſtrial boundary; and her 
ſpirits ſunk with horror and diſmay at the 
frightful picture. But the ſhort ſpace of 
time ſhe was allowed for her taſt prepara. 
tions was favorable to her. She finiſhed 
her packing, dreſſed herſelf in her habit; 
and turning round to behold for the laſt 
time her apartment and its furniture, ſhe 
went down to dine with lady Jemima, and 
Miſs Arabella. l . ö 
She requeſted t to know whether her mu- 
ical, inſtrument and thoſe little elegant 
accommodation, which, had aff ſted her 
early attempts in the arts, might not be, 
ſent over to her; but ſhe v was told ir had 
been Sir Clifford's expreſs order, that no- 
thing at the houſe in the north ſhould be 
touched till. he had been there himſelf. 
* But,” added lady Jemima, if you wiſh 
for ſatisfaction on this point, you could write 
to bim you will, I 2 ay, Prepare 5 
elf 
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ſelf properly for the ſort of anſwer he 


may return you. 


« O no 1 ſhould dread writing to Sir 
Clifford---I will leave it to you, dear ma- 
dam---perhaps when he has been to my 
father's.--to Mr. Byram- s I mean---he 
may enquire about the inſtrument, and let 
me have it. | 


This was a poor dependence for lady 
Jemima, preſſed extremely, it muſt be 
confeſſed, for ready money, had already 
contrated for the ſale of all Elizabeth's 
little ſcientific property, to a perſon about 
to eſtabliſh, or rather to attempt, a ſchool 
in the neighbourhood. ſt was true, ſhe 
had got but half the value of what ſhe ſold; 


but the bargain . Was a bargain, and the 


money was money. 


. Vour ladyſhip wil ao welle honor 
to write to me; I hope and Miſs Ara- 
bella will, Lan fare, favor me with a 
lewen now-and. chen-HAnd pray give my 

affectionate 
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attectienate regards to Miſs Byram, when 


ſhe returns, and ſay how happy it will 
make me to hear of her.” 


« O yes, we will certainly write,“ re- 
plied lady Jemima. © I believe Brown 


is ready to go with you---pray take care 


it is not too late. Finiſh your glaſs of 
wine.“ 5 


Convulſive tears, no longer to be ſub- 


dued by fear or fortitude, guſned from 


Elizabeth's eyes and choked her utter- 


ance. Lady Jemima bid her own proud 
heart reſt for the few remaining moments; 


and in filence waited the ſubſiding of her 
emotion. 'Miſs Arabella, whom nature 
had never taught to feel or underſtand diſ- 
treſs, . leaning her elbow on the table, and 


ſetting her nails againſt her teeth, with a 


broad ſtare at her relation, aſked her © what 


ſhe cried for.” Elizabeth rouſed her re- 


collection, and drying her ſtill overflow- 
ing eyes, roſe and taking lady Jemima's 
= e e 
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not-extended ud , begged to know e when 
ſhe might hope to ſee her again---whe. 
ther in months or years.“ 1 


« O, that depends entirely upon your. 
ſelf and your ſituation, the anſwered, 
ﬆ* J can give you no ſatis faction on 
that head, till : know how you are ſet. 
tled.“ 


May I, in any difficulty, Ng to 
requeſt n advice?“ 


of Wn will i: need it. Be guided 
wholly by Mrs. Haccombe; and be ſatis- 
fied that I could never approve what ſhe 
does not—-<follow her implicitly—-ſhe is 
a vVoman of great-underſtanding, and has 
your good very much at heart. As I 
mentioned you to her only as a young 
perſon I was much attached to, ſhe is not 
aware of your unfortunate ſituation you 
will do well therefore to be cautious of 
reuvealing it, eſpecially while Sir Clifford 
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is thus vehement againſt you---any impru- 
dence of this kind might not only ruin 
yourſelf but all of us; for he will ſup- 


pole I have | purpoſely affronted him. 


Promiſe me, therefore, that I may. know 
how ta act for your good, that you will 
keep your origin, your family, and every 


thing reſpecting your connexions here, a ſe- 


cnet.” 


ow” certainly will, madam. But pray 


ſhall not I want a little money ?---how 


can I get it? 


« Why yes, you will want a little; but 
captain S. 1s paid for your paſſage, and 


will accompany you to London=--he is 


going there on buſineſs, and Mrs. Hac- 
combe will be there to receive you---here 
are five guineas for you---you will not 
need more. And here is my letter to 
Mrs. Haccombe---give my kindeſt love to 


her, and tell her J am in ſo unſettled a 
ſtate at preſent, I can decide on nothing, 


> Vor. Ih H but 
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but I hope it will not be long before I am 
in England.” 


This hint cheered a little the drooping 
girl, but it was followed with a look from 
the ſpeaker, that ſeemed to exclude her 
hearer from all intereſt in her movements: 
Elizabeth did not, however, attend to it 
---ſhe extended her hand to Miſs Ara. 
bella, who replied with a cold—“ good 
me © 


The coach was ready,---Brown at- 
tended, her little hand-packages were 
given in; and not having once taken her 
handkerchief from her eyes, ſhe found her- 
ſelf at the water's edge. 


lhe unpleaſant novelty of the ſcene 
ſcattered her ideas; and in ſome meaſure 
abſorbed her ſorrow- The hurry of 
aquatic commerce ſhe was unacquainted 
with---the noiſe alarmed her---the huge 


bulk of the veſſels near her aſtoniſhed 
| her, 
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her, till ſhe almoſt ceaſed to breathe--.. 


the element in view appalled her; and 


when ſhe found herſelf on board the 
pacquet, ſhe was ſcarcely conſcious how 
ſhe got there. Mrs. Brown had parted 
from her with ſome ſymptoms of regret ; 
and ſhe failed for England in ſearch of 
that protection ſhe could expect from 


ſtrangers alone. 


( 
CHAP. XII, 


© "LADY Jemima now felt her mind at 
eaſe from a weight that had oppreſſed her 
almoſt beyond the patience of her hypo- 
criſy; and ſhe had leiſure to turn her 
thoughts in all their vigor towards the 
untractable Sir Clifford. Before ſhe re- 
tired to reſt, ſhe had, in her own fertile 
Imagination, projected a new plan of attack 
on his weak fide, which ſhe did not doubt 
would ſucceed infallibly. This was a can- 
did confeſſion of her diſſipation and ex- 
travagance, which ſhe could prevail on 
him to conſider as paſt errors, no more to 
be repeated or apprehended, now that 
rolling years and the ſorrows of life had 
matured her judgment: ſhe meant to inſi- 
nuate, that her ſteady perſeverance in an 
amended courſe would depend on his 


encouragement, that ſhe requeſted only 
0 
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to be allowed to ſpend her days under his 
protection, and that by ber conſtant atten- 
tion to his future comforts, it ſhould be 
her ſtudy to atone for all her former in- 
diſcretions. 


This plan might have ſucceeded had 
time been allowed for its operation ; but 
Sir Clifford, more and more diſguſted by 
the increaſing proofs of his ſon's want of 
prudence and her ladyſhip's want of 
principle, had likewiſe, before the hour of 
reſt, digeſted in his mind the plan ke meant 
to abide by; which was no other than a 
total dereliction of Lambert's wife and 
children. This determination he expreſ- 
ſed early the next morning by a friend, 
who found Lady Jemima in the act of 
compoſing her recantation. He informed 
her that it. was Sir Clifford's pleaſure that 
ſhe ſhould within a fortnight quit that 


houſe, and give up whatever Byram had 


held by his favor. 


No 


4 

No gentle terms were ſought to ſoften 
this harſh meſſage: the perſon who offi 
_ ciated for Sir Clifford, appeared vehe- 
ment in his intereſts; and the firmneſs 
with which he executed his miſſion de- 
clared - his approbation of it. Lady je- 
mima, thrown entirely off her guard by 
the ſuddenneſs of the blow, exclaimed; 
« Good Cod! then I have nothing !--- 
Does Sir Clifford mean to reduce me and 
my children to want ?---Are we to ſweep 
the ſtreet, or to beg, for a livelihood ?--- 
What, does the covetous old fellow wiſh 
to have his grandchildren curſe him? 
They will, they ſhall curſe him; and I 
will teach them to do it.---An old miſer ! 
this was the ſcheme of his ſeeming bounty 
to his ſon, to indulge his extravagance 
while he lived, and to ruin his children 
after his death.---Tell Sir Clifford, Sir, 
from me, that I will ſtick at nothing to be 
revenged.---I will not ſtarve to pleaſe him 
I can have money where and when 1 


will; and as for his grand-daughters, they 
ſhall 


E 


| ſhall not work indeed to diſgrace him; 
but they ſhall walk the ſtreets and boaſt 
themſelves Byrams.” 


e Have patience, good Lady,” rephed 
the ambaſſador : Sir Clifford is not likely 
to be daunted by your threats, but he 
may be rendered inexorable by your 
fury. — He is hurt; and his fortune will 
feel Mr. Byram's and your boundleſs pro- 
fuſion; and ſurely for ſuch depredations 
on his bounty, it is no adequate puniſhment 
to leave you to live on the ſeparate in- 
come you ſecured to yourſelf on your 
marriage, which I know to be enough to 
maintain you and your daughters in de- 
cency. It is more than four hundred 
pounds a year.” 


« And pray, Sir, what are four hundred 
pounds a year to maintain a woman of 
rank like me? Do you know, Sir, who [I 
am?“? 


« Per- 
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* PerfeAly well, Madam; you were 
the daughter of Lord Armathwaite, left by 
him without a ſhilling, and fortuned by 
the liberality of your brother: you have 
lived in ſuch profuſion, that competency is 
poverty in your eftimation.---The waſte 
of any one of your houſes would have 
fed the poor around you.---At your houſe 
in the north, Sir Clifford is well informed 
that whole quarters of meat were weekly 
buried to prevent the contagion of their 
putrefattion.---Here you have had a ſet 
of thieves for fervants, becauſe your 
temper and your negligence drove all 
others away from you.--- At your tempo- 
rary ready-furmſhed abodes in London, 
your entertainments have exceeded all m 
extravagance.—-At Bath, at Tunbridge, at 
almoſt every place of diſſipation in both 
kingdoms, your family is remembered as 
the moft eaſily gulled of any of thoſe 
who come thither with full pockets and 
empty heads therefore think not, 


Madam, I am to be awed by your rank 
or 
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or your tongue.---Sir Clifford is my friend 
He is wounded to the foul at the diſ- 
covery of your worthleſſneſs, but if I can 
prevent it, he ſhall not be duped by it.” 


With theſe words the ſtranger was quit- 
ting the room; but Lady Jemima, choak- 
ing with paſſion at finding herſelf con- 
quered where ſhe was uniformly ſucceſsful 
---in a war of words---was yet not ſo blind- 
ed by paſſion as to cruſh all her hopes for 
want of a little art. In a voice ſcarcely 
audible, ſhe begged to be heard :---the 
ſtranger returned, and burſting into tears 
ſhe ſaid : 


“ Forgive, Sir, my impatience: I am 
almoſt mad with diſtreſs. —Tell Sir Clif- 
ford I am at his mercy---I and my girls 
for to my ſhame J confeſs it have no- 
thing.” | 


« Nothing? Madam !” 


Hs «No, 
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No, nothing.“ 


What is become of the money ſettled 
on you at your marriage?“ | 


It is gone--I prevailed on my truſtees.” 
Gone ?--- How?” 
| *x know 1 not how.---l Oy it.. 


0 Impoſſible „Why it was more : than 
ten thouſand pounds! 6 he 


« >Tis true but had it been twenty! 
ſhould have ſpent it.“ 


And would you have me tell this to 
Sir Clifford!“ - 


Jes; and beg him to ſave us from 
ruin.” 


„ Cer- 


„ 


«Certainly, Madam. But do you think 
Sir Clifford will not be exaſperated {till 
_ farther?” | 


« know 8 1 ent will 
not {tarve---tell him lo.” 


Her paſſion was returning---the ſtranger 
perceived it, and promiſing to uſe his 
intereſt with Sir Clifford, and deſiring 
her to walt patiently till ſhe heard from 
him, he left her. 


Lady Jemima's conſtitution was not, 
quite ſo tough as her conſcience. The 
agitation of her ſpirits, and the waking 
cares ſhe had experienced in ripening, her 
many plots, had whirled her brains into a 
fever; and this laſt effort made it break 
out with a degree of violence which, 
though it did not immediately threaten, 
her life, deprived her of all her uſual - 
energies. She took care that Sir Clifford 
ſhould be informed of her illneſs; but he, 

con- 


i 
conſidering it as the ſtale artifice of her 
well-known cunning, paid no attention to 
it ; and when ſhe was well enough to think 
again of buſineſs, ſhe had the mortification 
of hearing that he had failed for England. 
He had left for her a brief letter, or 
rather a kind of epiſtolary ejectment, in 
which, without taking the ſmalleſt notice 
of the repreſentations ſhe hoped had been 
made to him, he informed her that his 
ſteward would be ready in fourteen days 
to take poſſeſſion in his name, of all that 
his ſon had held by the tenure of his per- 
 miffion. 


Lady Jenkins was thunderſtruck ; and 
indeed ſhe might be aſtoniſhed; for ſhe 
knew Sir Clifford well enough to be con- 
vinced, that inhumanity was no feature of 
his character: ſhe had perſuaded herſelf, 
that whenever ſhe choſe to ſubmit, he 
would accept her ſubmiſſion ; and. in her 
caſe, whatever might have been her errors, 
| that a regard to decency would cer- 
tainly 
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tainly have procured from him at leaſt 
a limited attention. All theſe confidera- 
tions ſhould have induced Lady: Jemima, 
and would have excited any other perfon 
to ſeek an explanation of ſuch ſeeming 
inconſiſtency, by the gentle means of cool 
argument; but accuſtomed to put the 
worſt conſtruction on the actions of every 
one, her ſagacity and miſanthrophy de- 
ceived her, and led her into a moſt fatal 
error. In a paroxiſm of rage, ſhe ſat down, 
and wrote to Sir Clifford in a ſtyle of 
ſuch invective, as would have rendered 
the produdtion of her letter her greateſt 
puniſhment and his beſt revenge. Init 
ſhe anticipated his repentance of his ſeve- 
rlity, in theſe words: 


« Your flinty heart will perhaps relax 
in ſome moment of capricious tenderneſs 
—-ſuch tendernefs as I long ago have 
perceived, laughed at, and deſpiſed, when 
faſcinated by my perſuaſions, and intoxi- 
cated by the flattery your own folly en- 

| couraged, 


ine 


couraged, I have brought your ſtubborn 
ſpirit to my every purpoſe, You will 
now, perhaps, left only to the way ward- 
neſs of your own humor, in ſome gloomy 
hang-dog November day, fancy you have 
been cruel to me and my children; and 

ſhould the ſymptoms of your gout attack 
you, you will look on it as a judgment of 
Heaven. And for fear Satan ſhould 
whet his claws for you, you will makea 
cowardly codicil to your will which will 
revoke all its purpoſes, and intreat me 
to appeale your manes by accepting 
your hoards.---Be afſured, venerable 
Sir, however ſoon (and the ſooner the 
better) that event may happen, which 
ſhall give efficacy to your laſt will and 


_ teſtament, it will find me alike out of the 


reach of your deſpicable love or hatred. 
A head endued like mine, will not long 
reſt till it has obtained its purpoſe. It is 
policy of ſuch as fear the wiſe to keep 
them free from diſcontents.“ 


( 159 ) 
5 CHAP, XIII. 


To have admitted a ſentiment of pity 
after reading ſo daring a defiance, would 
have been to give currency to the libel; 
but Sir Clifford was not at all diſpoſed at 
preſent to relax into any of that tenderneſs 
which her ladyſhip had prognoſticated.— 
His anger had, it is true, been kept alive 
by means no more juſtifiable than Lady 
Jemima's errors; for the perſon he had 
deputed to attend her had an intereſt in 
her ill ſucceſs. His name was Laſſiter: 
he was an attorney, and living near Sir 
Clifford in Northamptonſhire, had ſome 
years before ſo far ingratiated himſelf into 
his good opinion, as to get the ſtewardſhip 
of his eſtates and the management of all 
his affairs in England: he had riſen from 
the capacity of footman in the family of 
a prattitioner of the law in London, — 
had married the cook, and having talents 

that 
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that rendered the ſtage or the deſk equal- 
ly eligible, he choſe the latter, and 
his maſter dying, prevailed on his ſuc- 
ceſſor, an idle young man, to article 
him for the time requiſite to his ſetting 
up for himſelf;———he had encouraged 
his new patron in all his vicious propenſi- 
ties, and having feen him reduced in due 
time to the want of a ſum of money, not 
oreater than his ſavings gave him the 
power of commanding, he had adviſed 
him to relinquiſh the toils of buſineſs for 
an inadequate conſideration :---the . bait 
took, and Mr. Laſſiter became, by virtue of 
his profeſſion, a gentleman; but his practice 
growing at length a little too bold; and 
ſome intimation having been given by the 
higher powers that he was marked for an- 
nihilation, he had avoided the ſtorm by 
- ſhifting his quarters; and relying on the 
connexions of his birth-place, and his {kill 
at forwarding his own intereſts, had ſettled 
in the town of A in Northampton- 
ſhire. | 7 


Here 
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Here he ſoon fixed his eyes on Sir Clif- 
ford as good game for his prowliog avidity, 
and carrying a ſpecious outſide and a 
tongue well calculated to recommend him- 
ſelf, he ſoon obtained an inſight into his 
patron's domeſtic ſituation—-ſoon learnt 
his uneaſineſſes and their ſources. | 


He had long looked with a jealous eye 
on Byram and his father's doting attach- 
ment on him---be had wiſely confidered 
that this one impediment ſtood in the 
way of Sir Clifford's making an optional 
bequeſt of his property; and confidering 
himfelf as an object as fit as any other to 
be his heir, if he had but fcience enough 
to juſtle out all other pretenders, he had 
boldly projected and entered on a plan of 
diſinheritance; but he had juft found Sir 
Clifford's partiality too ſtrong for his en- 
deavors, and, to ſave his credit, had juſt 
given up that part of his ſcheme, when 
the friendly hand of death removed this 


formidable rival, 
Sir 


( 


Sir Clifford had been ſo far duped by 
this deſigning knave as to admit him into 
his confidence: he had told him how By- 
ram's imprudence diſtreſſed him; but this 
in his extreme indulgence and his wiſh to 
atone to him for his compul ſatory match, 
the natural goodneſs of his temper diſ- 
poſed him to overlook.---It was not ſo 
with the follies of Lady Jemima: he 
thought it a ſerious thing for a wife and a 
mother to be perpetually expoling her re- 
putation to ſcandal and her honor to 
danger by that ſort of levity which courted 
impertinent freedom: he could find out 
no virtue in her---he could not love her; 
but he would never have hated her, had 
not Laſſiter, who affected feelings ſuperior 
to his own, from time to time delicately 
whiſpered the reports he heard from Ire- 
| land, or whatever other places Lady Jemi- 
ma reſided in. From Dublin, by dint of 
a good correſpondence, he was furniſhed 
with a minute detail of all her levities 
and eccentricities; tor Mrs. Brown, her 
ladyſhip's 
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ladyſhip's waiting-woman, was his wife's 
iter, placed there on purpoſe; and when- 
ever her lady viſited England, he made 
it his buſineſs to croſs her path, that he 
might on his own knowledge bewail her 
deplorable miſcondutt for the winter even- 
ings' amuſement of Sir Clifford. 


IIis er e 1 not Cad to fur- 
niſh him with the legend of Elizabeth; 
and formerly, i in hopes of ruining Byram 
in his eſteem, he had broached the ſub- 
ject of this illegitinate daughter; but here 
he met with a rebuff; for Sir Clifford de- 
clared himſelf not at all inclined to believe 
the ſtory of this qo nor diſpoſed to 
make any enquiry, 


But now that Byram was dead, and Lady | 
Jemima. by her negle& had ſhewn her 
contempt of him, it was greatly to be 
feared that his kindneſs might center in 
this unacknowledged grand-daughter:--- 
it was therefore Laſſiter's policy at any 

rate 
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rate to clear the fame of Mr. Byram by 
declaring, from much better authority than 
any he had yet had, the falſhood of the 
aſperſions thrown on his moral character: 
he told, Sir Clifford when he accompanied 
him to Ireland, that the information he 
had hitherto received, he oelieved to have 
originated with perſons who promiſed 
themſelves ſome advantage in ſetting up 
a claimant on his charity; but that by 
thofe who had lived in the family for 
many years, he was affured that Mr. By- 
ram had no natural daughter, and that 
the young perſon ſuppoſed to be ſo was 
a ward, whom at the time of his death 
he was fitting for making her fortune in 
the Eaſt Indies.---With this hint his ſiſter. 
in-law had furniſhed him; and thus they 
both forwarded lady Jemima's views with- 
out her underſtanding the motive; for 
Mr. Laſſiter and Mrs. Brown were equally 
hoſtile to lady Jemima and her rival. 


During Sir Clifford's ſhort tay in Dub- 


lin, Laſſiter had raked together every par- 
ticular 
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ticular of Merion-ſquare follies to com- 
plete his diſguſt towards lady Jemima and 
extend it towards her children, and he had 
ſucceeded to his wiſh.---He had gladly 
undertaken the embaſly to lady Jemima, 
| becauſe he knew eit was in his power to 
ſet the parties at implacable enmity t=-= 
he had reported all her ladyſhip's in- 
ſulting language---he had even told of her 
extravagant annihilation of the fund ſup- 
poſed ſufficient for her maintenance, but he 
had deſcribed her as rejetting every offer 
Sir Clifford could make, and as preferring 
the moſt iniquitous celebrity to any favor 
from him; and her letter had, unhappily 
for herſelf, and fortunately for Laſfliter, 
confirmed his aggravated report. 


Having accompliſhed. another great end, 
that of obtaining the ſtewardſhip of all the 
Iriſh; eſtates, | in addition to that of the 
leſs property in England, he, perſuaded 
Sir Clifford to return into Northampton- 
hire, that, he might ahere be rocked to 
ſleep 
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ſleep without fear of any one's breaking 
his ſlumber: to his wife he committed this 


care —himſelf ſtaid to witneſs the down- 
fall of lady Jemima. | 


She bore the diſappointment of her 
hopes from Sir Clifford with the patience 
of an enraged lioneſs, though her cul; 
were, it muſt be confeſſed, not her prin- 
cipal care. So far were maternal affec- 
tions from ſoftening her rage, that her 
character of a mother only tended to ex- 
aſperate her by interfering with her ſelf- 
iſhneſs. She truſted ſhe had effeQually 
got rid of Miſs Byram, whom ſhe did not 
doubt lord and lady Armathwaite would, 
for their own ſakes, as ſhe would have 
done to rid herſelf of trouble, marry off 
as ſoon. as poſſible; but Miſs Arabella, a 
great awkward forward girl of fourteen, 


was to be diſpoſed of, and how to detach 


herſelf from this impediment to the ſtyle 
ſhe meant to aſſume, was a point not eaſily 
adjuſted by one who had not five hun- 

FL dred 


dred pounds at her command. 
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The 
young lady had not even the promiſe of 
thoſe qualities that might ſupply the 
deficiency of fortune in procuring her 
a huſband; and even had matrimony been 
the goal, her ladyſhip was neither able 
nor willing to furniſh the expences of 
the race. To apply to lord Armathwaite 
for aid, was a ſtep ſhe was very averſe to, 
for the leſs intercourſe we maintain with 


thoſe we deceive, the more wiſe we ſhew 


ourſelves. The want of plan compelled 
her for the preſent to reſt. She employed 
the few remaining days which ſhe was al- 
lowed to paſs in Merion-ſquare in vili- 
tying Sir Clifford, —and in artfully en- 
couraging to an avowal of a dangling 
baſſion a nobleman whom ſhe had enrolled 


in the lift of her admirers. 


While Byram was alive, the intercourſe 
between theſe two perſonages had been 
only noticed as flirtation. His Lordſhip 
was high in the ſcale of CT and was 


admitted 


( 


admitted into moſt families with that cau- 
tion with which a maſtiff is exhibited in a 
parlour. Her ladyſhip was more flattered 


by his attentions than by thoſe of all her 


other lovers, becauſe to be the object of 
his notice excited a more general envy 
amongſt her own ſex ; but as ſhe valued 
her conqueſt, ſhe was prudent in her ma- 
nagement of it, and knowing in how large 
a range he loved, ſhe thought it her 
policy to hold him by the tie of expec- 
tation. 


This nobleman, now about forty years 


of age, and therefore a ſuitable match for 

Lady Jemima, was no other than Lord Sur- 
cheſter, who about eighteen years before, 
had profeſſed a paſſion for Joanna Dove- 
ridge: he had purſued with ſteadineſs the 
path of pleaſure his youthful inclination 
had marked out for him, and was, nov at 
the middle period of life, excepting ſome 
improvements in profligacy, juſt what he 


had been when the world's attraftion and 
Pore 2 | his 
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bis inexperience might have been pleaded 


in his behalf. He had a good perſon, an 
addreſs that left no queſtion of his ſuperio- 
rity, and a mode of making love, that while 
it taught the objett to conceive herſelf 
favored, told her alſo it was equally fruit- 


leſs and dangerous to repel him. 


Lady Jemima alone had the true art of 
governing this irreſiſtible lover, who con- 
quered by prepoſſeſſion; and having for 
more than a year beheld him her captive, 
ihe had no doubt but a little more dexte- 
rity would rivet his fetters. Love was 
not in her nature; but it was now become 
convenient, if not neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould 


prevail on him to marry her; and to in- 


luſe into his head an idea of matri- 
mony, which was to him a never-ſailing 
theme of ridicule, required the abilities 
of Lady Jemima Byram. 


Full of this grand projet, which ſhe 
wiſhed to ſee the event of ere ſhe had 
Vor. II. "Th © re- 
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recourſe to her brother, ſhe arranged the 
few matters neceſlary to her . quitting her 
abode; and feeling too heavily the degra- 
dation ſhe was compelled to, to endure 
the mock condolences Laſſiter's diſpoſi- 
tion to publiſh it drew from thoſe who did 
not entirely ſhun her, ſhe reſolved on 
immediately betaking herſelf to England, 
but not to London, where her ſcanty purſe 
and the certainty of meeting her dear friend 
Mrs. Haccombe and her &eloved ſtep- 
daughter Elizabeth, might prove incon- 
venient. She chere fore fixed on Bath as her 
theatre, and, to her joy, found her lover 
well diſpoſed to purſue her. Not being 
able to do better, ſhe ſent Miſs Arabella per 
force to a mean, but cheap boarding ſchool 
in Dublin; and taking with her only her 
own waiting woman and a favorite foot- 
man, ſhe embarked for Parkgate, Lord 
Surcheſter gallantiy officiating as her eſ- 
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1 
CHAP, XIV. 


As forwardeſt on the road, let us ac- 
company poor Elizabeth, who now lite- 
rally /eeking her fortune as Peregrina La- 
morne, experienced from the kindneſs of 
Captain S. every all-viation her unplea- 
fant journey admitted of. A genteel young 
woman vas coming at the ſame time 


from Holyhead; and her deſtination be- 


ing to within twenty miles of London, 


it was agreed that they ſhould travel to- 


gether poſt. Peregrina therefore eſcaped 
all the diſtreſſes of a ſtage coach and 


rangers; and ſhe reached London in to- 


lcrable ſpirits. 
: FLA, 2 


Entering at Iſlington in an unuſually 
bright February day, ſhe was caught by 
the buſy gatety of the ſtreets in her way to 
Devonſhire place, where her letter of re- 
commendation taught her, her new pa- 

> N troneſs 
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troneſs was to be found; but what was 
her ſurpriſe, when ſhe heard that the fa- 
mily were gone to Bath, and their return 
was uncertain! There ſeemed however 
ſome ground for conjecturing that Mrs, 
Haccombe might be at home the next day; 
but of Peregrina's coming, nobody ſeemed 
to have had warning. Captain S. almoſt 
as much at a loſs as his charge, aſked her 
if ſhe would remain at an inn till the next 
day. Her diſtreſs was more than ſhe could 
| bear; and ſhe burſt into tears. 


The maid-ſervant who had opened the 
door, ſeemed not ſolely deſtitute of com- 
paſſion: ſhe offered to fetch the houle- 
keeper; and the kindneſs being accepted, 
in hopes of farther information, a lady, 
full of importance, abundantly large, and 
| ſupremely fine, made her appearance. To 
Captain S's enquiries ſhe anſwered, * Why 
Sir, our people is all gone down to Bath, 
and I expected as they would have been 
up again this week; but one of our men 
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was in town yeſterday, and ſaid my maſter 
talked of ſlaying longer; but he thought 
as my. miſtreſs would not be for ſtaying; 
fol think it very /ikable, ſhe will be up 
to- morrow or a day or two; and as the 
young lady has a letter, and I know my 
miſtreſs ſaid fomefat ſome time ago about 
/pefing a young lady from Ireland; why 
if the young lady will walk in, I will do 
all I can to make it agreeable; for I have 
all the management of our houſe the ſame 
as my'miſtreſs.”---With this encourage- 
ment, Captain S. adviſed Mits Lamorne to 
remain at Mrs. Haccombe's---he pro- 
miſed to ſee her daily, and left her in 
tears. 


A fortnight however paſſed in daily 
expeQation, notwithſtanding the houſe- 
keeper had written to appriſe her miſtreſs 
of Miſs Lamorne's arrival, and to requeſt 
her orders; but Mrs. Haccombe was too 
deeply engaged, to attend to any one but 
herſelf, A titled family, her darling deis 

ties, 
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ties, had diſtinguiſhed her by certain con. 
deſcenſions in accepting of ſome of her 
luxuries which their own' narrow income 
would not allow them: ſhe had flattered 
them : they had cajoled her ; and though 
they laughed at her in ſecret, and, ity 
attached to the right of pedigree, reſolved 
not to know her in London, they convin- 
ced her of their friendihip; and the was 
happy in being of uſe to them. 


Their day was at laſt ſixed for departing; 
and not at all to their ſatis faction, Mrs. 
Haccombe politely named the ſame day 
for her journey, hoping that as their route 
was to London, ſhe ſhould not loſe ſight 
of them. To get rid of her, they pre- 
tended buſineſs which would draw them out 
of the great road; and Mrs. Haccombe, 
who in their manner felt herſclt flightcd 
and aftronted, muſt have travelled diſcon- 
ſolate and mortiſied, had not her ſpifits 
been raiſed, on the laſt morning of her in- 


tended oo by hearing of the arrival of 
lacy 
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lady Jemima Byram. She immediately 


ſought her out, in hopes of ſhewing her 


quondam friends how ealtly ſhe could re- 
pair their loſs. With her ſhe found, at a 
late breakfaſt, lord Surcheſter ; and now 
her heart was doubly gratified by exhibit- 
ing her intimacy with a right honourable 
lady, and by trying her powers of faſcina- 
tion on an earl. The joy of meeting het 


dear lady Jemima was a ſufhcient pretext 


for again delaying her journey ; and the 


ſucceſs of a few evenings determined het 
not to quit Bath till ſhe had ſhaken her 


friend's empire in his lordſhip's heart. 


Lady Jemima was not blind to her 
danger, nor was it poſſible for the rival 
ladies to conceal from each other what was 
paſſing in the mind of each. His lord- 
ſhip, ever fond of novelty, appeared not 
indifferent to the majeſtic perſon, the dark 
eyes, the unpowdered ringlets, and the 
marocco cheeks of Mrs Haccombe; and 
lady Jemima, in her extreme wiſdom, 

tound 


found it impolitic to purſue her former 
plan of expefaiim. She exerted all her 
arts to rouſe his dozing paſſion ; he re- 
ferred her to her own ſeverity for his apo- 
logy if he had appeared negligent : ſhe 
ſtickled only for a promiſe of marriage; 
he unheſitatingly complied; and fame 
foon made free with the characters of the 
earl and the widow. 


Gratitude without hope could not bind 
lord Surcheſter: his paſſion had begun to 
otter; and it ſoon took its Penchani de- 
cidedly towards the alluring oriental char- 
mer. The ladies came to an explanation: 
they quarrelled irremediably--their tongues 
could ſcarcely expreſs their rage---but 
what were lady Jemima's feelings when 
Mrs. Haccombe left Bath, followed by 
the peer ! 


Mr. Haccombe had been abſent from 
his wife during a part of her ſtay, which 
he had ſpent with a friend in Wiltſhire. 


On 
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On his return he heard a buz of ſcandal; 
but matters were then ſo much in favor 
of Mrs. Hazcombe, that it was not diffi— 
cult to throw the whole blame on lady 
Jemima. She convinced him that ſhe 
had been groſsly*inſulted by a woman of 


no character; and in a pet recogniſing a 


duty in her cooler moments the ſeemed to 
have forgotten, ſhe declared nothing ſhould 
prevail on her to beſtow a thought on the 


| mils that was promiſed her, and whom 


ſhe endeavoured to fligmariſe as the diſ- 
owned offspring of her ladylhip, 
| Fs 


Lord Surcheſter was a man not eaſily | 
awed by conjugal autnority, or diſap- 
pointed by jealouſy ; but in the muſhroom 
acquaintance he had tormed with Mr. 


Haccombe, he diſcovered that if ever 


caution was neceſſary in his amours, here 
it was indiſpenſable; for Haccombe was 
one of thoſe men who arc fools in every 


thing but the promotion of their perſonal 


intereſts; and there the hawk is not 
"3 3 quicker 
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quicker ſighted. His paſſion was aggran- 
diſement and its conſequent power. To 
gain his wealth he had loſt no opportu— 
nity the eaſt afforded : through oppreſſion, 
fraud, peculation, and even murder, had 
he waded to be rich: ſome of his ſchemes 
had ſucceeded ; many had failed; but at 
laſt he had returned home rich and 
wretched: to be alone was his greateſt 
puniſhment : the approach of night ever 
dejected him, and was heat any time acci- 
dentally in the dark, he ſeemed to have 
the terrors of a child brought up in a nur- 
ſery of hobgoblin legend. Finding bau- 
ing and ſedition well paid for, he had 
bought a borough, and commenced demo- 
crat, and was now agape for a contract 
and a pecrage; but as his wife was one 
of the many machines he had made uſe 
of for riſing from his original nothingneſs, 
it would not have ſuited his plans had ſhe 
rendered herſelf inadmiſſable into polite 
circles: he thereſore ſedulouſiy watched 
her flirting, and fancicd, happy man!] that 

2 ; his 
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his vigilance had been always ſucceſsful. 
He had no objection to her being admired; 
on the contrary, he ſelt proud, when ſome 
of thoſe reptiles who courted his beams 
affected to envy him the. poſſeſſion of ſo 
divine a womun; and when Mrs. Hac- 
combe's routs and Mrs. Haccombe's maſ- 
querade, her elegant decorations, and her 
Attic ſuppers were lauded by the public 
prints, he felt the dilation of pleaſure, and 
threw her the other handful of money to 


buy popularity. 


Let it not be ſuppoſed however, that 
Mr. Haccombe, jealous as he was of a 
Lucretian character for his Lucretia, en- 
tertained thoſe rigid obſolete ſuperſtitions 
which awe the lower world. The mind 
that contemns authority generally con- 
temns it in all its modifications ; and what- 
ever may be the ſpecious ſophiſtry of the 
preſent day, it is moſt frequently found 
that he who is a rebel to his lawful go- 


vernor, is ſo to a far ſuperior power. Mr. 
Haccombe 
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Haccombe had been, in the early part of 
his life, a chriſtian ;- but chriſtianity is an 
increaſe of luggage few bring back from 
the Indies: he had therefore ſuffered his 
religion to take a quiet nap; and when 
returned to his native land, he found it ſo 
old faſhioned, that he totally diſmiſſed it 
from his uſe. The character of wit, 

which he never could obtain, was now he 
ſaw cheaply to be purchaſed by ſeaſonable 
profaneneſs---a ſcripture quotation would 
excite a general laugh, and confute where 
he could not reaſon; and to contend 

againſt revelation he found was the eaſieſt 

argument, becauſe the chat, the writings, 
the declamation of every day helped his 
genius. | 


Neither by nature nor habit virtuous, 
he knew no motive te decency of conduct 
but his worldly intereſt ; but ſtill, as the 
_ conſtitution of government did not yet 
openly patroniſe depravity of manners, he 


Dog ht the leaſt evil was to be appre- 
hended 
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hended from ſeeming morality: his vices 
conſequently were private; but they were 
neither few nor venial; nor were they un- 
ſuſpected by his lady, who winked very 
conveniently, as often as. ſhe made any 
diſcovery, and not unfrequently made uſe 
of it as a hidden prop to her authority 
over him, | 
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To ſuch perſons was the important con- 
duct of a creature, young, beautiful, help- 
leſs, friendleſs, and inexperienced, intruſt- 


ed by one who hated her for her merits, 


and dreaded her innocence, and who, had 
the ſanguinary faſhions of paſt centurics 
ſtill exiſted, would perhaps, not have ſcru- 
pled to remove her by any ſecret means. 


Mrs. Haccombe reached town with diſ- 
poſitions not at all favorable to her new 
gueſt; but rather leſs apparently unkind. 


In her tete-a-tete with her huſband du- 


ring the journey, ſhe had diſcovered, that 
nothing but a tub thrown to the whale. 
would ſecure her in her machinations 


againit him; and it having occured to her 


that if Miſs Lamorne poſſeſſed any charms 


of perſon, ſhe OT be uſeful to her, her 
_— 
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aſperity towards her was ſomewhat ſoft. 
ened. | 


While Captain S. remained in town, 
Peregrina was ſar from comfortleſs. She 
was treated by Mrs. Haccombe's vice- 
queen, with all that ſtudious reſpect which 
could redound to her own credit; and 
Captain S. devoted ſome hours, when he 
could, in ſhewing her the common curio- 
ſities of the metropolis. She found inex- 
hauſtible entertainment in the new. world 
ſhe was introduced to, and feeling herfelf 
repaid for all her difficulties and diſtreſſes, 
by the apparent grandeur of thoſe ſhe was 
placed with, and by the fine ſhops and 
the ſhewy paſſengers that filled the ſtreets, 
ſhe endeavoured to forget the paſt, and to 
be ſatisfied with a ſituation that allowed 
her to ſee the world, even if the: ſtooped 
bene 100 | 


But, in five days, Captain S. was forced 
to leave. London, and ſhe had then no 
Y1 other 
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other reſouree but what the houſe and its 
windows afforded her. She had acceſs to 
a ſplendid piano forte, and to a faſhionable 
collection of books, ſome of which were 
not of wood; and between theſe and the 
coaches and the phaëtons, that from two 
till five wheeled about the ftreet, ſhe 
paſſed her time, not chuſing to attempt 
any public amuſement till Mrs. Haccombe 
ſhould come to town. 


At length, when leaſt expected, ſhe did 
come, about an hour and halt before mid- 
night, and when Peregrina was preparing 
to go to bed. Being appriſed of this wel- 
come yet dreaded arrival, ſhe put herſelf 
again in order, and went down to the di- 
ning parlour, where ſhe found Mr. Hac- 
combe buſied in opening letters, and his 
lady ſtretched upon a ſopha with her head 
towards the door. At Peregrina's re- 


gqiueſt, the houſekeeper announced her; Mr. 


Haceombe raiſed his tawny eyes and bi- 
lious countenance at the mention of her 
name 
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name---he bowed civilly and echoed her 
name to awaken the attention of Mrs, 
Haccombe, who had drowned every exte- 
rior ſound in a deep yawn---ſhe was at the 
trouble of turning her head; and ſaying 
only, Well child, I ſuppoſed you would 
be here, but I could not come ſooner; I 
am too much tired to ſpeak to you to 
night, let me ſee you at breakfaſt to-mor- 
row,” ſhe diſmiſſed her to her repoſe. 


At breakfaſt, therefore, Miſs Lamorne 
waited on her patroneſs, who, in the ſtyle 
of deſpotic requeſt ſhe had learnt in the 
eaſt, fignified her pleaſure that ſhe ſhould 


make the tea. 


What Peregrina had conceived of the 
family magnificence from the ſight of the 
houſe, with which the houſekeeper had 
treated her, accorded well with the per- 


ſonal ſpecimen Mrs. Haccombe gave her. 
She had riſen at a late hour and had lan- 


W from her chamber to an adjoining 
breakfaſt- 


B 


break faſt- room, where flood a table glit. 
tering with filver and gilded china. She 
herſelf was a bale of the fineſt muſlin 
worked with the moſt aſtoniſhing beauty, 
and trimmed in all the profuſion of un- 
counted wealth, with the moſt coſtly lace, 
Peregrina met with a reception far from 
encouraging to her timidity ; for the firſt 
evolution was the application to her eye, 
of a glaſs ſet round with diamonds, with 
which ſhe ſcrutinized her dependent's mo- 
_ deft figure. She then bid her come for. 
ward, and ſtill inſpecting, ſhe told her that 
ſhe had met with lady Jemima at Bath, that 
| the believed her to be an exceeding bad 
woman, and that ſhe was not certain it 
would be conſiſtent with her own cha- 
racter, to have any thing to do with a per- 
ſon recommended by her. — Peregrina 
aſtoniſhed, expreſſed her ſurpriſe and ſor- 
row in inoffenfive terms, which Mrs. Hac- 
combe interrupted, by bluntly tclling her, 
that ſhe was not quite determined what ſhe 
ſhould do with her, that it depended in a 
FABLE KC | | great 
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great meaſure on her good conduct, whe- 


ther ſhe ſhould uſe her intereſt to gel her 


out 10 India, or ſend her back to lady Je- 
mima. 


Peregrina was in the act of obeying 
Mrs. Haccombe's orders to prepare the 


breakfaſt, and had the filver caddy in her 


hand, when, aſtoniſhed at the deception 
that had been uſed to entrap her, her fin- 
cers loſt their retentive powers, and ſhe 


let the caddy fall on the ſplendid cups and 
ſaucers, to the damage of the three that 


were placed on the board. She ſunk into 
the chair behind her, in a ſtate almoſt of 
ſtupefation, while Mrs. Haccombe, whom 
the clatter had irritated and the loſs pro- 
voked, raved with all the fury of a naindl, 
and heſitating at no words; though ever ſo 
uncouth from female lips, vented her rage 
as long as her powers laſted. She rang 
the bell, forgettul of her habitual lanyuor, 
and exhibiting to the livery ſervants, the 


_ miſchief that careleſs greature had done to. 


her 
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her cypher china, which ſhe prized above 
all her other ſets, ſhe ordered her from 
her preſence; but Peregrina had antici. 
pated her commands, and ſtaggering with 
agitation and faintneſs, had gained the 
ſtairs, where burſting into a flood of tears, 
the ſeated herſelf. . 


From an adjoining room Mr, Hac- 
combe, unconſcious of what was paſling, 
iſſued. He too kenned his new gueſt 
with his optic aſſiſtant, and ſurpriſed at 
her ſituation, would have accoſted her; 
but too much diſtreſſed to return civilities 
ſhe only curtſied, and aſcending the ſtairs 
gained her own room, which ſhe paced all 
the remainder of the morning, too deeply | 
hurt to feel fatigue, without hearing any 
thing of the family below. 


She was greatly diſtreſſed at the miſchief 
ſhe had inadvertently occafioned ; but the 
greater injury offered to herſelf, abſorbed 
m a conſiderable degree. that. regret. She 
109 | ſaw 
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ſaw herſelf the dupe of lady Jemima, 
whom ſhe could no longer conſider as her 
friend: the knew not the perſons with 
whom ſhe was placed; but from Mrs. 
Haccombe's being employed to deceive 
her, and from the vehement language ſhe 
had in her anger, made uſe of, no very fa- 
vourable ſurmiſes were to be drawn. 
Whither, ſhould ſhe find it neceſſary to 
remove, was ſhe to betake herſelf? To truſt 
lady Jemima was impoſſible: ſhe ſaw too 
plainly, that her only aim was to get rid of 
her; and now every ſmothered ſuſpicion of 
her hoſtile diſpoſition acquiring new force, 
ſhe faw that her whole conduct to her had 
been cruel. Was it poſſible to make a 
friend of Mrs. Haccombe ?—her preſent 
anger was againſt all hope; but it was not 
improbable that ſhe herſelf was deceived 
by lady Jemima, and might imagine ſhe 
was conferring a favor when ſhe was for- 
warding her going out to India. From the 
unguarded manner in which ſhe had men- 
tioned it, this might be preſumed, and 
from 
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from the terms in which ſhe had ſpoken of 
lady Jemima, it was evident, that ſhe had 
forfeited her good opinion. 


Seeing no one ſhe could cleave to, but 
thoſe on whom ſhe was caſt; and judging 
by ' herſelf, that the tale ſhe had to tell, 
muſt move their compaſſion, ſhe thought 
how ſhe might appeaſe Mrs. Haccombe's 
anger for the loſs of her china. 


She firſt ſent to beg an audience of the 
houſe-keeper, who, witha meſſage of com- 
pliments, excuſed herſelf by exceſs of bu- 
ſineſs from waiting on her, but begged to 
ſee her in her parlour. Peregrina crept 
down, but when near the bottom of the 
flairs, Mr. Haccombe popped out from a 
back parlour with his ſpectacles on : theſe 
he placed on his forehead, as now impe- 
diments to his views, and taking ad van- 
tage of Peregrina's ſurpriſe, which had 
ſtopped her, he politely enquired after her, 


| and Cm his tear that, ſhe was ill, 
41011 when 
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when he had before met her. In an un- 
ſteady voice ſhe returned him thanks, and 
ſaid, “ ſhe had been much diſtreſſed in the 
morning.“ „ What,” ſaid he, ſmiling, 
about the china---I ſuppoſe.” 


Les, Sir, I was fo * as to do 
irreparable miſchief; but indeed it was 
owing to my being very much alarmed.” 


« Ono, no, my dear madam---it is far 
from irreparable miſchief---I have agents 
in the factories that can procure me any 
thing; and if my wife has ſet her heart on 
that china, ſhe knows ſhe may eaſily have 
another ſet. I warrant you, Miis Lamorne, 
money can purchaſe any thing, and I never 
regard expence.“ 5 


„Might I then hope, Sir,“ ſaid Pere- 
grina, moſt innocently, moſt unſuſpect- 
ingiy, te that you would have the goodneſs 
to intereſt yourſelf for me with Mrs. Hac- 
combe ? She * I fear, extremely angry 

with 
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with me; and indeed, I am ſo wretched, 
that if I do not find friends here, I know 
not where to ſeek them---for lady Jemima 
has deceived me, moſt cruelly deceived 


me,” 


Her laſt words were accompanied by 
| ſuch evidences of diſtreſs, as would have 
excited compaſſion in a heart leſs open to 
female faſcination than the nabob's. He 
begged Miſs Lamorne to walk into the 
parlour he had come from; and there ſeat- 
ing her ata due diſtance from himſelf, and 
| having rung for his man, that he might 
tell him he was not at home to any body, 
he profeſſed himſelf extremely concerned 
at what he had juſt heard; and laying 
one foot acroſs the other, while with his 
hand he ironed his gloſly filk ſtocking, in 
exact time with his words, he heſitating, 
ſtammering, repeating, amending, and be- 
ginning over and over again, with an em- 
phatical 7 /ay, requeſted to know what was 


her fituation. | 
1 It 
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It was of no more than a wiſh to be rid 
of her; that Peregrina ſuſpected Lady 
ſemima. Of the truth of any thing ſhe 
had aſſerted, ſhe made no queſtion, or ſhe 
might have doubted whether Sir Clifford 
had been as cruel as he was reported; but 
Lady Jemima ſeemed to ſuffer equally with 
herſelf, under the moroſeneſs'of his tem- 
per; and conceiving that an illegitimate 
branch of the family mu be an offence to 
him, ſhe acquieſced implicitly in the re- 
ſentment ſhe was told he bore her, and in 
the; injunction impoſed on her, never to 
reveal her relation to him. It was not 
therefore her intention to make Mr. Hac- 
combe her confidant : ſhe only meant, as 
Peregrina Lamorne, to make him her me- 
diator with Mrs, Haccombe, and if poſſi- 
ble her defence againſt the abhorred ex- 
portation to the Eaſt Indies. Had he been 
young and unmarried, her native delicacy 
might have made her cautious andreſerved, 
though then, brought up as ſhe had been, 
who could ſay ſhe would have diſtruſted 
Vol. II. — | pro- 
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profeſſions of friendſhip? But here was 
no room for innocence and ignorance to 
doubt; for he vas of a very ſober age, 
and married - two circumſtances that in- 
ſured his integrity the natural fear of 
doing wrong, which Peregrina ſuppoſed 
every body felt, out of the queſtion.ä— Be- 
ſides, in her whole life, Peregrina had 
never been told ſhe was handſome—ſhe 
was not at all inclined to be out of humor 
with her own perſon, it is true: ſhe thought 
it what every body's was at her age, ex- 
cept where accidentally the hand of nature 
had failed, or where labor and poverty 
counteratted her. Her half ſiſter, the 
elder Miſs Byram, ſhe pitied as fingularly 
unfortunate in her perſon; but Lady je- 
mima herſelf bore all the indications of 
former beauty: the young woman ſhe had 
traveiled with was pretty: all the ladies 
the had ſeen in the carriages ſhe had gazed 
at, appeared to her handſome, and with 
complexions far ſuperior to her own; and 
Mrs. Haccombe, though ſhe did not quite 
5 approve 
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approve her voluminous fat, was undoubt- 
edly ſtill a very fine woman. 


Kept therefore ignorant of her own 
powers, and the weakneſs of others; in- 
clined to believe whatever was ſeriouſly 
told her, and fuppoling all the world in- 
finitely better than herſelf, ſhe was fitted 
to become its dupe. She had indeed read 
of fraud, villany, and paſſion; but how 
difficult is it to apply the experience of 
books to the living world She had no 
confidence in her own judgment, no diſ- 
truſt in her nature, no guile in her heart, 
no hypocriſy on her tongue, and therefore 
no caution. 


On a repetition of Mr. Haccombe's 
queſtion, which was conveyed in a tone 
of ſoothing tenderneſs and parental in- 
tereſt, ſhe told him that ſhe had parted 
from Lady Jemima under the fulleſt aſ- 
ſurance that ſhe ſhould not be ſent to 

India, for which ſhe had an unconquer- 
2 able 
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able averſion; that ſhe had not the ſmalleſt 
objection to making the accompliſhments 
ſhe had gained ſerviceable to her main. 
tenance, and would therefore very gladly 
engage in any ſituation proper for her, if 
Mrs. Haccombe would, as Lady Jemima 
aſſured her ſhe could, find ſuch a one for 
her. —That it was the alarm of hearing 
from Mrs. Haccombe that her going to 
India had been thought of, that had oc. 
caſioned the accident ſhe had ſo much 
cauſe to lament; and ſhe very much feared, 
unleſs ſome one had the goodneſs to inter- 
poſe for her, that Mrs. Haccombe was 


| irreconcileably offended. 
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CHAP, XVI. 
5 


Tuz nabob heard with attention; and 
when his fair client pauſed, gave her all 
the encouragement that re-echoing her 
ſentiments with a thouſand to-be-fures and 
certainlies could afford her: he agreed, 
that being compelled to do what is againſt 
one's inclination muſt be very inimical to one's 
feelings; and, that, to be ſure, if Lady Je- 
mima had made a promiſe that ſhe ſhould 
not go out to India, why a promiſe was 4 
promiſe, and every body certainly. ought, 
and was bound by that promiſe, to make good 
that promiſe. After a long harangue, from 
which Peregrina clearly underſtood that 
Lady Jemima had impoſed, not only on 
herſelf but on Mrs. Haccombe, and that 
her ladyſhip, whatever might be her eſti- 
mation in Ireland, was very lightly re- 
garded on this fide the water, Mr. Hac- 
combe afforded her all the relief ſhe could 

wiſh 
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wiſh for, in pledging himſelf for his lady's 
ample forgiveneſs, and for her giving up 
all thoughts of furthering lady Jemima's 
plan, the moment ſhe ſhould know it had 
not the ſanction of Miſs Lamorne's ap- 
probation. He ſaid, that as to her going 
out into the wozld to make the moſt of 
her talents, it was time enough to think 
of that meaſure; that ſhe was at preſent 
too young, and too little acquainted with 
the world to make it an eligible plan; but 
that, till it was her own choice to depart, 
his houſe was her home; and that as ſhe 
ſaw he had no family, he ſhould be ex- 
tremely flattered by the honor of being al- 
lowed to adopt her for his daughter. He 
was growing ſtill more eloquent in praiſe 
of every virtue that could gain confidence, 
and Peregrina's heart was dilated with 
gratitude when the echoing hall announced 
Mrs. Haccombe's return from her morn- 
ing's drive---he adviſed the young lady to 
retire, and promiſed to uſe his influence 
with his wife immediately, 


He 


. 


He was as good as his word, and Mrs. 
Haccombe having juſt before, entirely by 
accident, met lord Surcheſter in Hyde Park, 
ſhe was in very good cue ſor making con- 
ceſſions: ſhe proteſted ſhe was not angry 
about the china; ihe did not wiſh to ſend 
Miſs Lamorne even out of the houſe - 
ſhe | was extremely welcome to remain 
there as long as ſhe pleaſed ; and lord 
Surcheſter, whom ſhe had jujt had a glimp/e 
„ bad. promiſed to dine with them. 


Mrs. Haccombe then lounged up ſtairs 
to her dreſſing room, and at her huſband's 
requeſt, which ſhe was wonderfully ready 
to comply with, ſhe ſent to defire Miſs 
Lamorne's company. Peregrina obeyed, 
not without ſome fear, which was however 
ſoon diſpelled; for Mrs. Haccombe po- 
| litely begged her to think no more of the 
accident that had happened in the morn- 
ing; and expreſſing her ſurpriſe at the 
duplicity of lady Jemima, the affured 

her of her friendſhip and protection, and 
declared 
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declared herſelf happy ind an opportunity 
of. diſappointing the unkindneſs projected 
againſt her- not that there was, ſhe ab- 
ſerved, any thing ſevere gor unjuſtifiable in 


her ladyſhip's plan of fitting her :outifor | 
the Indies: it was a very reſpectable ſitu- 


ation, and ſuch as young women, not only 
of genteel birth, but of diſtinguiſhed rank, 
had gladly. accepted nothing could be 
ſaid againſt it by any body who knew 


the warld ; but if Miſs Lamorne preferred 


private life in a low fation, ſhe certainly 
had a right to chuſe for | herſelf. . Pere. 
grina was then diſmiſſed with a civil hope 
that ſhe would appear in good ſpirits at 
eight o'clock when they were to dine. 
She then retired: to her own apartment, 


from whence ſhe wrote a note to Mr. 


Haccombe returning him her acknow- 
ledgments for his kind interference, and 


then reſuming her delightful ideas of 
grandeur and gaiety, ſhe made herſelf as 


ſmart as ſhe could in her mourning, to 


appear at the dinner table, Mrs. Hac- 


combe's 
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combe's chamber-maid attending and aſ- 
ſiſting her. 


Enquiring of the ſervant where ſhe 
ſhould find the family, ſhe was directed to 


the front drawing room, and a footman 
who waited at the door of it, gave her ad- 
miſſion. Her expectations were formed 
to meet only the maſter and miſtreſs of 
the houſe; but the party conſiſted of 
themſelves and three other perſons, two 
of whom were gentlemen, the other a lady. 
The ſight of frangers, though not quite 
ſo abhorrent to Peregrina's mind as it 
had been, drew her attention from the 
glaring glitter of the illuminated apart 
ment, while Mr. Haccombe by name 
introduced her to the elder of the two 
gentlemen and to the lady. The younger 
man ſat at a diſtance, and ſeemed unno- 
ticed, Mrs. Haccombe wrapt up ra- 
ther than dreſ in a gold muſlin, was, as 
uſual, on the ſofa near a good fire. At 
her feet ſat the ſtranger lady, whoſe name 

SE Peregrina- 
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Peregrina caught as Mrs. Barnby. She 
ſeemed to be about twenty-two years of 
age, embonpoint as to her perſon, and 
ſtrikingly beautiful in features and com- 
plexion. The fineſt white and red, that 
could be bought at Bayley's or at War- 
ren's, were blended on her glowing cheeks; 
and her dark eyes, fringed by the moſt 
ornamental eye laſhes, and arched by eye- 
brows, not truſted to the careleſs hand of 
nature, ſet off to the utmoſt advantage her 
blooming hue; a very fine ſet of teeth, 
well diſplayed by lips of the deepeſt car- 
nation, completed her claim to the praiſe 
of extraordinary beauty, which really daz- 
zled too forcibly to admit that criticiſm 
whi:h might have detected many im- 
perfections, had art been leſs ſedulous in 
aſſiſting nature. Dreſt in ſatin and lace, 
and decorated by a multitude of feathers, 
Mrs. Barnby appeared to Peregrina as 
a perſon of no ſmall conſequence ; and 
left to herſelf, ſhe would perhaps have 
gueſſed her to have been at leaſt a 
ducheſs. 


Her 
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Her entrance had interrupted a con- 
verſation between Mr. Haccombe and 
the elder gentleman, who was lord Sur- 
cheſter. It was reſumed on her taking 
a chair; and ſhe heard the unintelligible 
ſentences “ Well, my dear fir, if you 
wiſh for a good thing under government, 
it is indiſputably in my power contracts 
to be ſure are the thing at preſent the 
miniſter dares not refuſe me they know 
I have ſix votes under my thumb---ſo, . 
my dear fir, you have only to ſay what 
you will have---that is vacant---you un- 
derſtand me---and you may depend on my 
beſt ſervices. An acknowledgment of 
obligation from the nabob the moiety: 
of a bow---and a hearty ſqueeze by the 
hand---followed theſe profeſſions; and bu- 
ſineſs being diſpatched, the converſation - 
became more general. | 


The young man who was fitting againſt 
the farther ſide of the room, under one of 
the lights, had, on Peregrina's entrance, 

dropt 
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dropt his book, as if diſturbed in his ſleep. 
He ſeemed of a middle height, very dark 
complexion, and very thin viſage: he was 
dreſt in deep mourning, and appeared 
either very ill, or very melancholy. Having 
picked up his book, he was purſuing his 
ſtudies, when Mrs. Barnby having walked 
towards a glaſs near him to improve the 
exhibition of her ear-rings, burſting out 
into a laugh, exclaimed © Good God! why 

Edward is reading his book backwards: 
the laugh was general, with the exception 
only of Peregrina, who was very much 
ſtruck with the oddity of his manners, and 
ſtill more when, raifing a countenance that 
might have been fine, but was now ſome- 
what ghaſtly, he aſked in a deep ſonorous 
tone of voice © whether the way in which 
he held the book, made any alteration in 
the book itſelf---1s not the ſcience as pro- 
found, are not the arguments as cogent,” 
ſaid he, let me turn the book which way 
I pleaſe what difference then can it 
make? and ſince free will is allowed to 
5 all 
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all mankind, and the grand ſcheme of 
providence cannot be fulfilled without 
free agency, why I am not entitled to 
read a book, which you muſt recollect too 
is mine by the compact of fair purchaſe, 
which way I will, is an exception from 
the general nature of things, that you can- 
not, I think, maintain on any ground.“ 


Do not anſwer him, Lucy,” ſaid Mr. 
Haccombe--- you ſee---you ſee he is in 
one of his moods, not to be talked to.“ 


« I think then he would have done 
much better to have kept out of the way,” 
ſaid the lady of the houſe, poutingly. | 


« Why I do keep out of everybody's 
way, madam,” replied the young man, 
«I am ſure nobody can ſay I occupy an 
inch more than my ſhare---you know, 
mamma, at your grand galas you always 
allow us eighteen inches of place, what- 
ever we may have for ſupper.” _ | 

Peregrina 
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Peregrina could ſcarcely forbear laugh- 
ing at the calfiſh ſimplicity this ſentence 
was uttered with; but Mrs. Haccombe 
provoked, aſked him how often ſhe was 
ro defire him not to call her mamma.. 

1 ſhall do better when I am weaned, 
mamma,” he replied, with provoking nai- 
vele, © old dad has promiſed me I ſhall 
go foon to Marybone charity 1chool, to 
learn my letters again; for I think I have 
forgot ſome of them do you know” ſaid 
he, turning to lord Surcheſter, and grin- 
ning violently at him, yes, I dare ſay 
you do know, for you area lord I am told; 
and I ſuppoſe all lords can read---I count 
over the letters every morning, and I ne- 
ver can make them twice alike— and in- 
deed I do not believe any two people 
could reckon them alike.---Now you ſee 
for example, a dead man would leave 
out the B---a blind man would leave out 
the C—a negro would leave out I---a 


rue man would leave out O- an actor 
would. 
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would think of nothing but Q---the Twi- 
nings, where mamma deals, know no letter 
but T---a quaker never heard of U---and 


a fine lady cannot frame her mouth to 
ſay W. 25 


All this was unintelligible to Peregrina. 
Lord Surcheſter affected to laugh: Mr. 
Haccombe attempted without effect to 
ſtop the young man's tongue; Mrs. Hac- 
combe requeſted him for Heaven's ſake 
to be quiet, while Mrs. Barnby gaped for 
an opportunity of rendering him more 
ridiculous. 


Dinner was ſoon announced; and the 
black gentleman without the ſmalleſt at- 
tention to politeneſs, went firſt, and had 
ſeated and helped himſelf, when the 
laſt of the party had gained the table. Mr. 
Haccombe ſaid only, Edward, you ſhould 
not do fo''—*« Nay,” anſwered Edward, 
« {elf preſervation, old dad, is the firſt law 
of nature: I knew you would be half an 

hour 
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hour complimenting about precedence; 
ſo I thought I would ſettle my own; be- 
ſide, Sir, added he ſternly, © who is there 
here, excepting indeed this magnifico my 
lord, that has any right to go before me, 
As for that miſs there””---ſaid he, looking 
at her, as ſhe was ſeating herſelf oppo- 
ſite to him---he ſtarted from his chair, 
. claſped his hands together, and crying out 
Aye, indeed good God !---were you 
ever 2?” He dropped his knife, turned 
paler than before, and was carried out of 
the room to all appearance in a fit. 


Peregrina was too much terrified to 
preſerve her external compoſure, and 
gladly would ſhe have Jeft the table; but 
the reſt of the party ſhewed no ſymptoms 

of alarm : lord Surcheſter, as a ſtranger to 
the family, enquired into the fituation of 
the young gentleman; Mrs. Haccombe 
anſwered oniy by withing they were fairly 
rid of him; but Mr. Haccombe more tem- 
perately replied, © that he was the ſon of 
| a very 
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2 very old friend of his, and was himſelf 
Sir Edward Bergholt, that he was heir to 
an eſtkte of nearly eight thouſand a year, 
which, till he was of age, which would 
not be till he had finiſhed his twenty-fifth 
year, he had the troubleſome charge of, as 
his guardian; that he had at one time 
poſſeſſed a very ſound and highly improved 
underſtanding; but that a violent fever 
had, a ſhort time before, reduced him to a 
ſtate nearly W e e to idiocy if not 
inſanity.“ 
56 wal impoſſible” for -Peregrina's unſo- 
phiſticated heart to recover its cheerfulneſs 
quickly, after ſhe had ſeeri a fellow crea- 
ture ſuffer ſo ſeverely under one of the 
greateſt of human affliftions :---it dwelt 
on her mind during dinner, notwithſtand- 
ing the novelty of all around her, and the 
civilities ſhe received from the gentlemen; 
and ſhe longed eagerly to hear more of 
Sir Edward Bergholt, who returned no 
more to them. | 


The 
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The ladies retired in due time to the 
drawing- room, where to the ſurpriſe of 
Peregrina, Sir Edward was pacing back- 
ward and forward in deep thought. She 
felt almoſt afraid of him; but the ladies 
by their unconcern diminiſhed her fear, 
which was ſoon relieved by his daſhing 


out of the apartment, in obedience to a 


rough hint of Mrs. Haccombe's, that he 
had better go elſewhere. 

A yawning converſation now began be- 
tween Mrs. Haccombe and Mrs. Barnby, 
from which Peregrina learnt that the 
latter was niece to Mr. Haccombe, and 
very much the humble ſervant of his lady. 
She was not at all deficient in her atten. 
tion to their new gueſt; and ſhe appeared 
ſo good natured, that Peregrina felt com- 
forted by learning from ſome orders given, 
that ſhe was to take up her reſidence, at 
leaſt for a time, in Devonſhire-Place. 


Tea was brought: the gentlemen were 
fummoned ; and Mrs. Haccombe ſeemed 
not. 
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not pleaſed at their long delay. Candor 
will it is hoped conclude that it was the 
abſence of her huſband, not of the peer, 
that ſhe lamented—Peregrina did not 
dare offer to undertake the tea-table, re- 
membering too ſorely the diſaſter of the 
morning; but Mrs. Haccombe, as if it 
had been totally eraſed from her memory, 
bid her take her place. She obeyed, 
with a look of gratitude for the order, and 
nothing occurred to diſtreſs her. * 
Haccombe, in ſomething like a pet, had 
commanded the tea equipage away, when 
the gentlemen entered, concluding a con- 
verſation as the door was ſhut, | 3 
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CHAP, XVII. 


'BxnorD Elizabeth Byram, now as Pe- 


regrina Lamorne, in a ſituation totally new 


to her, ſeated between one of the Magi, 

and one of the peers of Great Britain, 
each a candidate for her favor; for Mr. 
Haccombe had been completely capti- 
vated in the morning conference; and lord 


Surcheſter, ever on the gape for novelty, 


had made due uſe of his eyes at the din- 
ner-table, Rather encouraged than awed 


by the attention paid her, Peregrina an- 
ſwered with ſelf-poſſeſſion and charming 


modeſty all their queries and good wiſhes 
—ſhe felt no feluctance in confeſſing her 
total ignorance of the world, and conſe- 


quently of many things familiar to its in- 


habitants: Mr. Haccombe appeared to 
promiſe himſelf much pleaſure in intro- 
ducing her to the ſplendid entertainments 


of London: the {ras in a half whiſper, 
affected 
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affected to envy the atmoſphere the feli- 
city of her breathing it. Mrs. Haccombe 
fanned herſelf poutingly, complained of 
the heat of the room, and begged the door 
might be opened, while Mrs. Barnby, who 
thought exactly of the heat of the room as 
her aunt did, though when the door was 
open ſhe ſhivered, remained a domino 
character, till on a ſudden the inſane ba- 
ronet entered, and without noticing any 
one, deſired to have ſome tea, 


* How do you a8 ann 2 "09 "Om 
Haccombe. 
= " Veen] have been thinking; and 

you know I am always the better for that.” 


0 Nay,” ſays Mrs. Haccombe, “ in my 
opinion you are always the worſe for that, 
and uy thing elle.” 


© No, no,” ſaid he, with an arch leer— 
ce J am fure I ſhall be better now—1I have 
HA it 


t 
it all before me; but I ſhall be very cau- 
tious fight them all off, and then hang 
every one in his own nooſe. Ah, old 
dad,“ ſaid he, clapping Mr. Haccombe 
violently on the knee, © I have it all be- 
fore me; and you ſhall be one of them, 1 
aſſure you.” 


His guardian, in an authoritative tone 
deſired him to be more moderate he 
obeyed; and drank his tea in violence, now 
and then glancing a look at Peregrina, but 
not attempting to explain his interrupted 
ſentence. She felt ſo afraid of him, that 
ſhe almoſt dreaded the office of pouring 
out his tea for him; but he remained per- 
fectly quiet. 


A whiſt table was ſet, and Peregrina was 
of courſe expected to join. As the party 
was ſo ſmall, and it was not to be expected 
that Sir Edward could make one, ſhe felt 
extremely hurt at her own ignorance, which 
Srl her to ſay, that ſhe not only 
knew 
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knew not the game, but had never in her 
lifo played a card. 


. vou can hey I have no doubt,” ſaid 
Mr. Haccombe, ſtooping to a level with 
her eyes, © in a manner that would be much 
more gratitying than with a handful of 
Fer e „„ Sy  COngs | 


wy his is that? Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, recoiling 
for want of comprehenſion. 


; of Why, give us a little muſic,” faid he; 
« dare ſay that is in the numper of Your 
= COIN. 


« would willingly Sir, but here is no 
| inftrument,” 


Do you not ſing?“ 


« Yes; but very poorly, without an in- 
ftrument.” 


4 | O, that 
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O, that you ſhall have---Lucy, where is 
your harp?---I have not ſeen it this age. 


4 My aunt's piano would be better,“ 
ſaid Mrs. Barnby. iAs for the harp I never 
NOR I e it is not in order.“ 
| 6-117 
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a little on it, ſaid Peregrina ; “ ** it is 
not in bad e 5 


The harp was eie and Peregrina, 
for the firſt time in her life, ſat down to 
entertain a circle, which was juſt. large 
enough to be formidable; for had it con- 
ſiſted of more perſons, her hearers might 
have been fewer. Ste, however, conſider- 
ed it as a duty of gratitude to exert her- 
ſelf when requeſted, and accuſtomed as ſhe 
had been from her infancy tomuſic, ſhe had 
none of the diſtruſts of ignorance---ſhe had 
not learnt to be afraid---in ſhort, ſhe did 
not know that what ſhe undertook was 
* and happily for her, ſhe got 

3 | through 
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through a ſong of ſome execution, and 
great merit, to the ſatisfaction of all; for 
Sir Edward, when her harp came, had 
withdrawn; Mrs. Haccombe had entered 
into deep converſation with the peer, who 
lent an ear to her, and an eye to Peregrina; 
and Mrs. Barnby had fallen faſt aſleep. 


After three or four calls on her voice, Mrs. 
Haccombe again propoſed cards, perhaps, 
as the more certain means of keeping his 
lordſhip's roving eyes fixed, at leaſt on a 
neutral objett. The party ſeated them- 
ſelves, and Peregrina took a chair by her 
encouraging friend, Mrs. Barnby, and en- 
deavoured to get ſome inſight into the 
game; but ſhe could make nothing of it. 
Before the firſt game was out, Sir Edward 
again made his appearance: he ſtood ſome- 
times by Mrs, Haccombe, and ſometimes 
by lord Surcheſter, and abruptly ſaid to 
the latter, © Why, both you, Mr. -Peer, 
and my mamma, play your game very ill 
---you don't fineſſe enough, my old boy.” 


Vor. II, 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Haccombe aſked him to fit down 
and be quiet. © Not J,“ ſaid he, capering 
acroſs the room here's nobody but this 
queer Miſs to talk to; and I don't like 
her. I am aſraid of her; for ſhe looks fo 
like a great monſtrous ſhe-centaur I once 
met upon the road.” He then gave a 
frightful ſcream, and bounced out of the 
room. — 


Js Sir Edward RO ſo terrifying?” 
ſaid Peregrina, to Mrs. Barnby, who was 
dealing. 


« O no,” ſaid ſhe, with a deep ſigh, 
« he is ſometimes very rational; but J 
aſſure you he never does any harm at any 
time he is only very tireſome. We hope 
he will come to himſelf again.“ 5 


The rubber concluded 3 lord Sur- 
cheſter and Mrs. Haccombe, who had 
been partners; and ſhe ſeemed much diſ- 
| pleaſed—they had ſcored with gold-— they 
paid 
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paid in gold; and Peregrina, to her aſto- 
niſhment, {aw a ſum equal to all ſhe poſ- 


| ſeſfed in the world, paid by each of the 


loſers, for half an hour's amuſement. | 
Lord Surcheſter pleading another engage 
ment went away, having made an agrec- 


ment with Mr. Haccombe to attend him 


the next day but one, to ſome great man; 
and Mrs. Haccombe complaining of fa- 
tigue, ordered ſupper to be haſtened. 
Mrs. Barnby aſked Peregrina if it would 
be agreeable to her to ſpend ſome part of 


the next morning in ſhopping, to which 


ſhe readily aſſented, though almoſt' igno- 
rant what the term meant, but ſhe. gueſſed 


it was pleaſure; and ſhe was well Giſpaſed 
to be * 


Having ſat up till paſt twelve the pre- 
ceding night, and been kept waking by 
the wonders ſhe had ſeen, Peregrina ſlept 
late in the morning, and was obliged ro 
haſten her dreſs to be ready for breakfaſt ; 
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but Mrs. Haccombe not having then made 
her appearance, ſhe was going to improve 
the time at the piano forte, when Mrs. 
Barnby joined her and engaged her in 
goſſip which beguiled her, it is true, of 
her leiſure, but ſerved to increaſe her fa- 
vourable opinion of this condeſcending 
friend, who promiſed moſt liberally to 
give her every inſtruction ſhe could ſtand 
in need of, and to be her conſtant reſource 
in all difficulties. “ Ah, my dear Miſs 
Lamorne,“ ſaid ſhe, taking her hand and 
ſighing deeply, „in your ſituation it is 
eaſy to adviſe; but i mine it requires a 
great ideal of prudence to ſind out what is 
beſt. '''You do not know how I am diſ- 
treſſed, added ſhe, with a look that ſigni- 
fied her wiſh to be aſked; but Peregrina, 
who was fearful of intruding, ſuffered her 
to uſe her pleaſure, her eyes only expreſs- 
ing the I * took in every; es 
ATR CC DEC. 28), 212600. 2 
US Shall: I tell you my 1 Keie I? aid Mrs: 
Barnby, © it is a melancholy one, I aſſure 
” you; 


E 


you and you muſt, on your life, promiſe 
never to divulge it. I am certain you 
would not. I am ſure I may truſt you.” 


je No, do not, madam,” interrupted the 
trembling girl.“ I ſcarccly know myſelf 
whether I am. to. be truſted I am young 
and yery ignorant, and you may repent your 


| confidence; for 1 fear, though I would not 


for the world break my promiſe, yet if 
any body were cunningly to ſet about ex- 
torting a ſecret from me, I fear J have not 
prudence enough to keep it. I have al- 
ways found myſelf ſadly deficient when- 
ever prudence Was neceſſary. 


Well, my dear girl,“ ſaid Mrs. Barn- 
by, patting her roſy cheek, © you are a 
good creature, and I am ſure would do 
nobody any harm only promiſe me not 
to tell what I ſhall tell you.“ 


vill promiſe upon my honour, ma- 
dam, not willingly to reveal it.” 
L 3 “That 
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« That is enough, my dear, I will truſt 
you. You underſtand, I ſuppoſe, that Mr. 
Haccombe is my uncle, and a very kind 
uncle he has been to me. I was married, 
when quite a child, to Mr. Barnby, a man 
many years older than myſelf, and whom 
never loved, but I did it out of duty to my 
parents: Ihe has been dead a little 
more than a twelvemonth, ſo that, juſt 
when I came of age, I was a widow. My 
uncle and aunt took me home to them; 
and Here I found Sir Edward Bergholt, 
who was then quite in his right ſenſes, 
He became attached to me; and I cannot 
ſay I was indifferent to him: my excellent 
uncle diſcovered it, and told us, that as I 
was his niece, and Sir Edward's inferior in 
fortune, and that as Sir Edward was his 
ward, and obliged, unleſs he would forfeit 
all his eſtate to an hoſpital, to marry 
with his concurrence before he was five 
and twenty, he thought he ſhould not be 
acting the part of an honeſt man, ſhould 
he ſuffer him to attach himſelf to one of 

=: his 
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his guardian's family, who muſt be ſo 


much benefited by his eſtate: he therefore 
forbid our union. It was this diſappoint- 
ment that deranged pocr Edward, who is 
only Kept within bounds by my being 
in the houſe, though he never ſeems to 
take muchnotice of me. We hope for his 
recovery; and did I not know my uncle's 
high ſpirit and exceſſive diſintereſtedneſs, I 
ſhould flatter myſelf, that the having ſeen 


how poor Edward has ſuffered, might pre- 


vail on him; but I cannot hope it, though I 


know he would do any thing in his power 


for me; for he is one of the beſt men in 
the World.“ 


peregrina expreſſed, in unaffected lan- 
guage, her ſincere concern for Mrs. Barn- 
by's ſituation, and the ſenſe of her own 
happineſs, in being placed under the pro- 
tection of ſo excellent a man as Mr. Hac- 
combe. © I am ſure,” faid Mrs. Barnby, 
wiping her eyes, © my dear Miſs La- 
morne, you may reckon on him as a friend 
he 
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---he will be a father to you; for you have 
won his heart by your amiable deport. 
ment---indeed we are all quite in love 
with you. Never, I charge you, have any 
fcruples with my uncle if he offers you 
kindneſſes; for you cannot do him a 
greater favour than putting it in his power 
do oblige you; and to ſlight his e is 
to affront him.“ PLIES 


| The e entrance of a ſervant put an end to 

this intereſting converſation. Mrs. Barn- 
by affectionately ſhook: Peregrina's hand; 
and the family ſoon after dropped in. 


At breakfaſt the play was propoſed for 
the evening's amuſement, and Peregrina's 
heart bounded with joy, at the proſpect of 
having, realized to her ſight, thoſe ſcenes 
ſhe had often read with rapture. The 
play was Lear; and her expectations, 
though ſcarcely knowing how to form 
themſelves, gave the idea of ſupreme feli- 
city on hearing it. She ſecretly thanked 

lady 


1 
lady Jemima for caſting her out upon the 
world, ſince it afforded her an opportunity 
of ſeeing a play, and had ſecured to her 
ſuch friends as Mr. Haccombe and Mrs. 
Barnby ! 7 | 


When their morning was adjuſting, 
Mrs. Barnby aſked Mrs. Haccombe to 
accompany them in their trading circuit; 
bur ſhe was diſpoſed to ride on horſeback 
---how lord Surcheſter was engaged was 
not generally known. Sir Edward, who 
was preſent, and had behaved wonderfully | 
well, as if he underſtood that Mrs. Hac- 
combe's not going with them was an in- 
convenience, elected himſelf into their 
number. Mrs. Barnby, with a look of 
ſoftneſs, accepted this as a civility, but 
Peregrina, leſt the baronet ſhould again 
break out into his eccentricities, heartily 
wiſhed he had been leſs attentive. 
The ſplendid coach, with two beaus for 
footmen, was ready as ſoon as Peregrina 
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had finiſhed her noon toilet ; for the ap- 
pearance ſhe had been uſed to make, was 
now far from fatisfying her; and ſhe feared, 
not a little, that ſhe ſhould diſgrace dear 
Mrs. Barnby. With a bluſh on her cheeks 
that aroſe from anxious haſte, ſhe ſkipped 
down to the drawing-room, where ſhe 
found only Sir Edward. Seeing no one 
to protect her againſt his oddities, ſhe was 
retreating, when he called to her by the 
ſtyle of M/: ſhe was afraid of provoking 
him, and therefore ſtopt. Coming up to 
her, and ſtaring full in her face, in a deep 
voice, he cried out, What do you too 
paint your cheeks? O, I am glad of it=--it 
will do me good---O you cannot think 
what good it will do me---it will quite 
pleaſe me, I afſure you he was coming 
ſtill nearer her, when obeying only her 
fears, ſhe ſcreamed, and was near falling 
againſt the door. He changed his coun- 
tenance, and ſay ing, very gravely and ra- 


+. Tonally, „I beg your pardon---you have 


heard, I dare ſay, of my infirmity, and 
: | will 
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will forgive it“ -—-he took her hand and led 
her to a chair at the bottom of the room, 
himſelf ſtanding in the receſs of the win- 
dow neareſt to her; he ſpoke not another 
word, but ſeemed in deep thought of the 
molt melancholy kind. He then, as if de- 
ſirous of making Peregrina ſpeak, talked - 
not abſurdly of the weather; bat juſt as 
| the heard Mrs. Barnby coming down 
ſtairs, he was beginning to launch forth 
into nonſenſe, and glad ſhe was to ſee her 
enter the room. 


af; CHAP., 
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„Tux all ſallied out together on the 
morning buſineſs; and Peregrina ſoon for- 
got, in the ſurrounding novelties, her fear 
of Sir Edward, and his odd ſpeech to her. 
To the moſt faſhionable linen-draper's in 
Bond- ſtreet, Mrs. Barnby firſt directed 
her courſe; and here her young friend 
was delighted with an infinite variety of 
the moſt tempting manufactures, and an 
aſſemblage of morning beauties, to whom 
Mrs. Barnby introduced her :---among 
theſe were Lady Kerbell and her two ele- 
gant daughters, whoſe highly faſhionable 
and perfectly eaſy manners made Pere- 
grina feel, as it is the good breeding of 
great ladies to make little ones feel, very 
infignificant. Lady Grace Moray, the 
eldeſt of theſe young ladies, ſceing Sir 
Edward, immediately linked her arm within 
his, and ſtalking with him at a rate he was 
not 
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not diſpoſed to keep up with, to the "VE 
theſt part of the ſhop, ſhe there ſeated her- 
ſelf on the counter with a gentee} ſpring, 
and holding him faſt by his coat, began to 
talk to him in a cruel ſtyle of childiſh ban- 
ter, which he bore with more patience than 
Peregrina had expected. Her ladyſhip's 
attention was called off from bim to look 
at the moſt beautiful muſlin, and the great- 
eſt bargain ever ſeen---it was a muſlin em- 
| broidered in colored ſilks, the. ill-paid 
work of ſome needy young woman! and 
which at a profit of about two hundred 
per cent. was now offered to this daugh- 
ter of prodigality; but the lady was tall 
above the middle ſize; and there being a 
doubt of the length, after ſhe had accepted 
it, and ordered it to be ſet down to her, 
ſhe bid Sir Edward hold it againſt her 
ſhoulder to ſee if it would do: he obeyed; 
but in obeying her, he either miſchie vouſhy 
or inadvertently, walked completely thro? 
the beautiful muſlin. Lady Grace colored, 
and: was beginning | to ſcold, when Lady 
| Suſan 
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Suſan, her ſiſter, coming up to her, and 
running her hand through the rent, with 
a violent laugh, and ſomething akin to an 
oath; proteſted ſhe. deſerved it for ſetting 
Edward to meaſure it Well, ſaid Lady 
Grace, pouting, «the man muſt take it 
again, for I cannot think of having it. 
now.” No, indeed, my lady,” replied the 
ſhopkeeper, bowing very low, “the muſlin, 
before it was worked, coſt me more than 
I offered'it your ladyſhip at; and I can- 
not take it again.“ Here, Edward,” cried 
Lady Suſan, beckoning him; “come, you 
muſt make Grace a preſent of this muſlin: 
come, we all know you are very rich and 
ſpend nothing---come; will it pay for it 
now, dear? or will it draw upon guar- 
dian.“ Neither,“ replied Sir Edward, with 
folded arms and a ſneer of contempt—— 
«what money I have to ſpare I will lay 
out in bronze for your ladyſhip's com- 
plexion; for I think your face wants an ad- 
ditional covering over its two coats of white 
lead and rouge.” Lady Sufan would have 
laughed; 
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laughed; but ſhe was too much mortified 
to command her features, while Lady 
Grace, who forgot her recent vexation in 
the pleaſure of ſeeing herſelf revenged on 
her ſiſter, dropped the tattered muſlin 
and the ſubje&, to repeat 'Sir Edward's 
ſarcaſm. All was now laugh, but would 
ſoon have been malice, had 'not Lady 
Kerbell, with the utmoſt indulgence, inter- 
poſed, by ordering the muſlin to be ſet 
down to her. The matter was then ad- 
juſted; and Peregrina was in raptures at 
the goodneſs of the counteſs, little ſuſpeQ- 
ing that the tradeſman had now a worſe 
chance than ever of getting his money 
he ſighed as he bowed, in gratitude for 
the favour; and the ladies retreated to 
their carriage, leaving Peregrina not able 
to comprehend how ſuch fine ladies could 
have ſuch coarſe manners; but ſhe ſoon 
ſolved all doubt by recolleing how little 
ſhe knew of life. OT © 2 5 


Large 
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Large ſums of money had been talked 
of; and expenſive goods had heen placed 
before ber eyes, till guineas appeared ſhil- 
lings, and moderate muſlins hop- ſacks.— 
Mrs. Barnby ſuffered nothing to be re- 
moved till ſhe had politely offered it to 
Miſs Lamorne's notice; and ſhe, aſhamed 
of buying nothing, ſuffered herſelf to be 
tempted, by a pery delicate, moſt charming, 
and uncommonty cheap little ſprigged muſlin, 
which would make the niceſt ſecond-mourning 
di eſs in the world. It dipped pretty deep 
into her third guinea;. but the temptation 
was jrreſiſtable —it was the firſt purchaſe 
ſhe had ever made; and ſhe was in Para- 
51 531895 731 FFF | r 
Sir Edward, who had ſat on a ſtool, 
thumping the ground with one of the ſhop 
meaſures, when he ſaw ſhe too bad pur- 
chaſed, with a ſneering contrabtion of his 
features, aſked her if ſhe too, bought tinder. 
She made him no anſwer: Mrs. Barnby 
ordered her goods to be ſent immediately, 
116.4 3 5 for 
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for /he ſhould, die to ſee them at home; and 


they ſet forward to a haberdaſher's, where 
pretty nearly the ſame folly of buying, 
though not of rending was. played over 
again; but Peregrina could ſpare here 
only a few lags for a ple, head or- 
nament. "+ | 

A warehouſe, where dreſſes hung up by 
ſcores, inviting arms, and where ſizes were. 
fitted by gueſs and coaxed in by dint of 
tugging, with the prevailing aſſurance that 
they all fat like wax; next drew Mrs. 
Barnby s attention. Here ſhe bought 
in eſe what ſhe had before bargained for 
in potentid, and ſhe was delighted with her 
bargains, which called forth all Sir Ed- 
ward's aſperity. Nothing here was at 
all within the reach of Miſs Lamorne's 
pocket; and ſhe carried about three and 
forty ſhillings home, 


Dreſſing anew for the evening's engage- 
ment age. aaa all the ſpace before din- 
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ner, which was order'd at an early hour. 
Mrs. Haccombe made her appearance at 
the head of the table in her morning dreſs, 
and in a ſtate of more than uſual languor:: 
ſhe complained of a head- ach and univer- 
ſal ailment, which ſhe ſaid: would not ad- 
mit of her going to the play; but ſhe 
ſtrenuouſly rejected. the polite offer of 
Mrs, Barnby, and the more ſincere earn- 
eſtneſs of Peregrina to ſhare her ſolitude, 
and they left her alone; not long indeed. 
to remain ſo; for lord Surcheſter had 
called in the. morning, and ſhe had not 
failed to tell him that the family were en- 
gaged to the play, and that ſhe ſhould: 
not go. 


- In: the long drive from Devonſhire-- 
place to Prury-lane, Mr. Haccombe could: 
not repreſs within common bounds the in- 
tereſt he took in Miſs Lamorne's 1gno- 
rance of what ſhe was to ſee. Mrs. Barnby 
too loaded her with Kind expreſſions, while 
Sir Edward went into his corner, and. 
| ſee med 
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ſeemed either aſleep or too much ab- 
ſtracted to know what was the ſubje& of 
their converſation. 


"Mow Haccombe's places were called 
for : the box door opened, and Peregrina 
had an oblique view of the ſtage and a 
full one of the company on the oppolite | 
fide of the houſe. She thought the world 
could not afford another ſpectacle ſo 
charming, and ſhe halted, with admiration, 
till Mrs. Barnby, who had politely put 
her firſt, reminded her that ſhe was to go 
forward. When ſhe could turn her atten- 
tion to the ſtage, ſhe was very ſorry to find 
the ſecond att begun. Mr. Haccombe 
had placed himſelf behind her ; and in a 
low voice was every moment endeavouring 
to extort her expreſſions of admiration, 
but the intereſt of the play ſoon fixed her, 
and, excepting between the acts, ſhe had 
no more leiſure for gazing. 


But 
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But ſhe ** her enjoyment of; a very 
different kind from that the had felt on 
entering: her heart, naturally prone to 
genuine pity, ſunk under the ſcenic dil. 
treſs; ; and the gliſtening tears, which one 
moment trembled on her checks and the 
next fell on her lap, were inadequate to 
diſcharge i its emotions. As the 1 5 
wben the cataſtrophe 1 was before ber eyes, 
untaught by faſhion how to expreſs or 
how to diſguiſe her feelings ; in all the 
native language of her ſimplicity ſhe turned 
to Mrs. Barnby, and throwing her arms 
round her neck for ſupport, ſhe cried out 
audibly; Ohl it is too much II ſee my 
father die again,” —and fell into ſtrong 
byſterics. f 


The company in the boxes were alarm- 
ed, and many ſtood up to ſee what had 
happened. Mrs. Barnby, never endued 
with much preſence of mind, was as un- 
aiding as an infant; Mr. Haccombe, in 

| trepi- 


(WF 
trepidation, fidgetted on all ſides as if 
hunting for her relief; while Sir Edward, 
vho had ſat mute and motionleſs the whole 
evening, with one hand opened the box- 
door, with the other made a ſign to a 
gentleman near him, and in leſs than two 
minutes with his aſſiſtance conveyed her 
to one of the waiting-rooms, the reſt 
of the party following. She was there 
| ſoon recovered; and Sir Edward' calling | 
out in his uſual ſtyle, in anſwer to Mr. 
Haccombe' s tender enquiries —*© Why, 
old dad, who but you would have brought 
a miſs' for the firſt time to fee old Lear 
go "mad 2 —quitted them, childiſhly ear- 
neſt,” left he ſhould miſs the hos pans. of 
he farce. e 


Pehigting notwithſtanding g the weakneſs 
ſhe felt from her diſturbed ſpirits, was 
unwilling to loſe the remainder 'of her 
pleaſure ; and Mrs. Barnby, not very un- 
wiſely, ſuggeſting that a diverting farce 
8 raiſe her again to cheerfulnels, they 
% re- 
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returned and ſat out the entertainment, 
not however perfectly to the ſatisfaction of 

- Peregrina, who was hurt by the general 
attention her indiſpoſition had attracted 
towards her. | 


Before "4 curtain dropped, Sir Edward 
ſignified his intention to be gone; and no- 
thing could prevail on his crazy impati- 
ence to. wait for his company. They 
reached home only a few. ſeconds before 
him, and found Mrs. Haccombe fitting 
by the drawing-room fire with a book on 
the table by her, which, by being turned 
doyn and its face open, declared how yell 
ſhe had been employed. Sir Edward, 
who nearly overtook the party at the draw- 
ing-room door, ſprang towards the table, 
and ſeized the book, as if very curious to 
diſcover what was Mrs. Haccombe's ſub- 
Ject of ſtudy. He interrupted the enquiries 
ſhe was going to make, by a loud laugh, 
crying out, © Why ods-life, dear mamma, 
your are very clever, you read your books 

with- 
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without their being cut open pray, now 
do tell me, how do you get a pcep at a 
duodecimo page.” Mrs. Haccombe who 
really was not aware ofthe circumſtance, and 
who had ſnatched the firſt book ſhe laid 
her hand on to make a ſhew with, was 
about to contradi@ him; but it was a truth 
not to be denied; and ſhe looked a little 
filly, while he triumphed moſt provokingly, 
placing the book open on his head, and 
crying out repeatedly, and in the tone of 
a ſhow- man; Who will read my pretty 
book? I will ſhew you a wonderful pretty 
book—my mamma's own, very own book” 
—Mrs. Haccombe endeavourcd to raiſe 
her voice above his, and prudently ſhe did 
ſo; for it was her intereſt to prevent any 
enquiry that ſhould have diſcovered how 
very lately her friend the peer had taken 
his leave. 


Accuſtomed as the family were to the 
noiſe and nonſenſe of their inſane inmate, 
what he now vociferated was little attended 

| 43-3 
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to; and he ceaſed, as ſoon as Mrs. Hac- 
combe had aſked what the play was, to 
anſwer her, by ſaying, in contradidlion to 
the reſt of the company, that the play was 
the Careleſs Huſband! Every one at- 
tempted to aſſiſt his memory; but he 
ſeemed convinced he was right ; and Pe- 
regrina was more ſhocked at this inſtance 
of derangement than at any ſhe had yet 
witneſſed. He was at laſt ſuffered to en- 
Joy his error; and he began commenting 
on the characters of Sir Charles Eaſy, 
Lord Foppington, &c. then breaking out, 
as if with new abſurdity, he declared the 
ſcene between Lord Foppington and Polonius 
inimitable: he then talked of Ophelia and 
Miranda, which ſhewed his ideas to have 
wandered ftill farther: he ſpoke with 
aſperity, that ſeemed to have a meaning, of 
the Queen in Hamlet ;and ended by launch- 
ing out in praiſe of the excellence he had 
really witneſſed in the performance of 
Cordelia. He then ordered his man to 
attend him to his chamber; and, without 

ſtaying 
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ſtaying ſupper with the family, withdrew 
for the night, leaving Mrs. Haccombe very 
well pleaſed at his departure, Mr. Hac- 


combe fretted at his oddity, Mrs. Barnby 


very penſive, and Peregrina in doubt 
how ſhe could endure living in the ſame 
houſe with one ſo terribly unit for ſo- 


ciety. 


She went to bed, vith a reſolution that 


nothing ſhould prevent her riſing early 


in the morning, to keep up by practice 
thoſe accompliſhments on which ſhe knew 
ſhe muſk, at one time or other, and how 


ſhe knew not, depend wholly for ſupport. 
The inroad ſhe had made on her ſlender 


purſe, diſtreſſed her in the recollection; 


and ſhe made a ſecret vow, that no fancied 
neceſſity ſhould ſeduce her into a compe=— 


tition with perſons in a ſtation of life ſo 


far above that ſhe muſt look on as her's. 


An unquiet ſleep, in which ſhe fancied 
herſelf expoſed to real danger from Sir 
Edward's derangement, ſucceeded to her 

Vol. II. 3 mortify. 
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mortifying reflections: ſhe ſlept again late 
in the morning, and in her way down 
ſtairs, met a meſſage from Mr. Haccombe 
requeſting to ſee her on buſineſs in the 


library. 


Thither ſhe immediately went; and 
found a reception that diſſipated every 
chagrin from a mind not yet taught to 
ſuſpect. He took her hand as ſhe enter- 
ed, and with a look that ſhe conſtrued into 
the moſt flattering benignity, he enquired 
after her health, and expreſſed his concern 
for his own want of thought which had 
the preceding evening ſo ſeverely tried 
her feelings. He then with much circum- 
locution and abundance of /ocking-froking, 
congratulated himſelf on the pleaſure of 
having her in his family, hoped ſhe would 
not for a long time think of any other 
fituation, and at laft came to the point on 
which he had requeſted the interview, 
namely that of enquiring, with the moſt 
fatherly regard, and in the moſt delicate 

2 1 mode 
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mode of interrogation, how ſtood her 
finances. 


Peregrina ſcarcely knew what to an- 
ſwer: ſhe was aſhamed to own how poor- 
ly ſhe was equipped for her debut in Lon- 
don; and ſhe juſt knew enough of the 
world to perceive that ſuch a confeſſion 
would have an appearance her ſpirit 
would be hurt at: ſhe therefore heſitated, 
and thus gave Mr. Haccombe the an- 
ſwer he wiſhed for. He told her, with 
an air of encouraging frankneſs, that he 
well knew young perſons, brought up by 
the great, were not often as much con- 
ſidered as they ſhould be, in the article 
of expence—that he underſtood from Mrs. 
Haccombe, that Lady Jemima Byram 
claimed no other right over her than 
that which friendſhip and protection gave 
her; and he ſuppoled, that as it was her 
wiſh that ſhe ſhould ſeek a ſituation of 
emolument, her ladyſhip had not provided 
her for a winter's amuſement in London, 
22 ? 
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which he hoped ſhe would not ſcruple to 
accept from him, He then, with all the 

politeneſs and grace his artificial manners 
and awkward perſon could command, pre- 
| ſented her with a draft on his banker for 
fifty pounds, and begged that, as often as 
| the wiſhed this trifle renewed, ſhe would 
do him the honor only to make the ap- 
plication i in perſon, 


The inexperienced girl, who ſaw only 
the merit of the action, burſt into tears of 
gratitude, as ſhe accepted this unſuſpeted 
generoſity, and in a voice juſt audible, 
thanked Heaven that, when moſt ſhe 
needed protection, had ſent her ſuch. 
friends as thoſe ſhe was now with. Mr. 
Haccombe then entered into a converſa- 
tion with her, the drift of which was, 
could ſhe but have ſeen it, to find out who 
was likely to call him to account, ſhould 
he in due time open more fully his inten- 
tion. Here Peregrina was on her guard 


in one particular, out unfortunately in that 
which 
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which it was leaſt her intereſt to be punc= 
tilious in. To Mr. Haccombe's enquiries 
reſpecting her connexions, ſhe anſwered 
in a way that led him to ſuppoſe her, 
as Lady Jemima had repreſented her, a 
young perſon whom ſhe had voluntarily 
educated. She ſpoke of herſelf as an or- 
phan who never knew a mother's care, 
and was kept in ignorance who was her 
other parent: She could name no friend 
but Lady Jemima; and from her friend- 
ſhip Mr. Haccombe, by this time, pretty 
well knew little danger to his ſchemes was 
to be apprehended. 


The hour of breakfaſt broke off the 
converſation : dreſſing for Kenſington-gar- 
dens, in company with charming Mrs. 
Barnby and weariſome Sir Edward, de- 
ſtroyed the morning and noon——a third 
dreſſing, a late dinner, an immenſe rout 
in the evening, at which Mrs. Haccombe 
diſplayed all her ſublimities, and a petit 
ſoußer, at which Lord Surcheſter aſſiſted 

| and 
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and the buſineſs of the contract was whiſ.. 
pered over as if going on well, completed 
the murder of the ſecond day; and Pere- 
grina began to perceive that the London 
day divided itſelf almoſt naturally into 
the varieties of pleaſure and fatigue. 


CHAP, 


10 


CHAP, XIX. 


Tuus became this daughter of affliction 
initiated into polite life; and by degrees 
ſhe grew as fond of it, and as unſit for any 
other, as the reſt of the diſſipated world. She 
had, to her very great ſurpriſe, received 
from Dublin a number of packages ſhe 
did not expett; theſe were the accoutre- 
ments her kind friend lady Jemima had 
deſigned to fit her out for ſale with. Mrs. 
Haccombe, who in proportion as her own 
ſituation with lord Surcheſter became 
more arranged, increaſed her attention 
towards Peregrina, explained the myſtery 
of theſe valuable preſents, not much to 
lady Jemima's credit; and ſeemed more 
than ever delighted with the diſappoint- 
ment of her ladyſhip's ſcheme. The 
fine cloaths were laid by till a fit ſeaſon 
for making uſe of them; and Peregrina, 
to her infinite ſatisfattion, found that even 
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this little circumſtance ſerved to draw 
her into a cloſer contact with her new and 
ineſlimable friends, every one of whom 
ſeemed to conſider her as their peculiar 
protege; — lor Mr. Haccombe eſcorted 
her in public; and if he did not always 
accompany her in her viſits to newly. 
formed connexions, uniformly gave her 
the uſe of his carriage. Mrs. Haccombe, 
when otherwiſe engaged herſelf, always 
recommended her to her huſband's care; 
and fweet Mrs, Barnby ſmoothed all diffi- 
culties, talked away all ſcruples, flattered, 
encouraged, and idolized, till Peregrina 
ſcarcely knew what her original opinions 
had been. Still, however, reſpect for Mr. 
Byram's memory, which ſhe conceived her 
unallowed claim might injure, and fear of 
Sir Clifford, kept her from communicating 
any one of thoſe circumſtances which 
lady Jemima had ſo artfully recommended 
to her concealment, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Haccombe, whoſe eyes were ſoon 
blinded towards his wife's conduct, by 
his fixed attention on Peregrina, and by 
lord Surcheſter's obtaining for him the 
promiſed contract, loſt no opportunity of 
increaſing his influence over the mind of 
his young charge ; but he ſoon found that 
the hopes he had conceived from the avi- 
dity with which ſhe ſwallowed the bait of 
_ pleaſure, would be diſappointed, ſhould he 
expect from her any otn.er ſpecies of gra- 
titude, than that which his boaſted paren- 
tal affection claimed. All the little ſhal- 
low art, with which, in his many conver- 
ſations with her, he tried to ſhake her pre- 
judices by informing her how he world 
thought and aQed, had no other effect 
than that of obtaining from her, reiterated 
proteſtations, the ſincerity of which he 
could not doubt, from her native ingenu- 
ouſneſs, that rather than conform to the 
practice of the world, where her heart 
taught her that practice was corrupt, ſhe 
would renounce it and all its delufions at 

1 once.— 
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1 ſeemed to refer all her moral 


actions here, to an hereafter Mr. Hac- 


combe had not lately cared about; and a 


ſtrange notion ſhe entertained, that things 


were only good or bad as they would ap- 


pear at that teſt, was too ſtrong for all 


his French metaphyſics, and half-learnt 
materialiſm. - When he quoted Voltaire 
and D'Alembert, poor Peregrina had 


no better arguments to anſwer with, 


than thoſe the ſermon on the mount 
and St. Paul's old-faſhioned epiſtles fur. 
niſned her with; for Peregrina had not 


ſtudied controverſy, nor knew that it 


Was neceſſary for a chriſtian to be ar- 
med againſt the ſubtlety and malice of a 
chriſtian. | 


civic nothing was to be gained by 

the common means; and being too pru- 
dent to riſque his character by any violent 
uſe of the rights of proteQorſhip, he 
wiſely endeavoured to conquer his paſſion, 
which he found growing rather more ſe- 
55 ious 
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rious than he had intended; but he had 
been ſo little uſed to conqueſts of this kind, 
that the buſineſs was awkward, eſpecially 
whilſt every day produced him a new im- 
pediment in ſome new'charm the not-yet 
perfect beauty of Miſs Lamorne diſcovered. 
He therefore changed at once his plan 
and his opinions, and reſolved, ſince he 
could not get the better of his paſſion, to 
give it, under due regulation, its way; and 
eonjecturing from the frequent diſappoint- 


ments Mrs. Haccombe's nd ;/pofitionproved . 


to her partaking the family engagements, 
that her life was not a very good one, 
he perſuaded himſelf the. had death in 
her countenance, and he nominated Pere- 
grina Lamorne as her ſucceſſor, reck= 
leſs of what the N 1 my or 
think. 7 


7s Co 3 oh * 2 


Mrs. en was at the ſame time 
Mrs. Haccombe's confidante, and as a du- 
tiful niece, a zealous promoter of all her 

uncle's 
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uncle's views: her buſineſs was to ſteer 
nicely between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
to ſerve herſelf by keeping ſuch a hold on 
Peregrina's affection, as ſhould prevent her 
ever preſuming to caſt a thought towards 
Sir Edward Bergholt, whoſe recovery ſhe 
ſeemed daily ro expect ; but of this en- 
croachment on her prior rights ſhe had 
no cauſe to be afraid; for though Pere- 
grina could not but infer from what he 

now and then was, that, had Sir Edward 
been of ſane mind, he might have been 
very agreeable, ſhe had conceived ſuch a 
Horror of his infirmity, and it was at ſome | 
times ſo, terrifying, and at others ſo tire- 
ſome, that ſhe moſt * e him 
out of the houſe. c | 


But delighted as ſhe was with the ſplen- 
dor ſhe lived in, and with the entertain- 
ments and gay ſociety of the town, it was 
an unpleaſant reflection to Peregrina, 
that all, which with ſo much earneſtneſs 


186 


| ſhe had been taught, and with ſo much ap- 
plication had learned, was now becoming 
a mere wreck. She had no time for any 
thing but pleaſure; and in pleaſure ſhe 
was forced to ſink thoſe painful remem- 

brances which ſhe fancied ſhe had ne 
| other means of diſcard Ng. 
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Ix the multitudes that viſited at Mrs. 
Haccombe's, and who formed her routs, 
attended her concerts, and graced her balls, 
there was, as now in all large circles of 
diſſipation, a motley mixture of all ſorts; 
and perſons, who ſome years ago would 
never have been ſeen or named together, 
were ſociable, if not intimate. And ſo it 
muſt be wherever vanity is to be gratified 
only by numbers; for that which is ex- 
tenſive can never be ſelect. At Mrs. 

HFaccombe's, the faulty peereſs never was 
denied admiſſion: at any rate her title was 
an honor, and her ticket was an embelliſh- 
ment to the frame of a pier glaſs, or the 
more elegant card-rack. Such ladies 
formed Mrs. Haccombe's ſecond claſs of 
idols: thoſe who had elevated rank and un- 
blemiſhed character, and an unencumbered 

fortune, ſtood firſt, but were few in num- 
ber, 
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ber, and were ſuch as by civilities, ſimilar 
to thoſe ſne had exhibited lately at Bath, 
ſhe had bound to take notice of her in 
London. The throng of commoners in- 
cluded all who, whether with the means 
or without them, had ſpirit enough to 
make a figure. For the retired decencies 
of life, Mrs. Haccombe as ſhe had 
no taſte. 


— Amongſt the moſt reſpectable of this 
aſſemblage was the widow Counteſs: of 
Cottiſbrooke, a woman of very eſtimable 
underſtanding and character. She had been 
left, early in life, ſole parent of two ſons 
and a daughter, whoſe education ſhe had 
attended to with the moſt truly maternal 
ſedulity. Her eldeſt ſon, now in his 
twentieth. year, was on his travels: her 
ſecond ſon, Hamilton Courtland, was in 
the army; and her daughter lady Eſſex, 


who had juſt attained her ſeventeenth 


year, was ſtill under her care. She had 
alſo under her 3 a right ho- 
nourable 
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nourable heireſs, lady Almerina Delaford, 
who, the laſt of a good family, had been 
left with a very ſlender fortune to mend it 
by marriage or by a penſion. She had 
been educated at a faſhionable boarding 
ſchool, from which on her mother's death, 
about two years before, lady Cottiſbrooke, 
diſliking the high tone the young lady 
had aſſumed, by living chiefly with her 
| Inferiors in rank, had removed her to her 
own houfe; and the preſent earl having 
ſhewn, immediately on ſeeing her, how 
much he was captivated by her perſon, 
the confideration of money which he did 
not want had been thrown aſide; and the 
young couple were engaged to marry on 
his „ 8 return. | 5 95 


This \eſpettable woman had, from her 
firſt interview with Peregrina, conceived 
an affection for her, and was one of thoſe 
who moſt diſtinguiſhed her by invitations: 
to her houſe, and familiar notice in pub- 


lie. She ſeemed to with for an intimacy 
between 
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betweeen her daughter lady Eſſex and 
Miſs Lamorne; but intimacy here could 
never produce friendſhip; for the young 
lady was very little removed from idioey: 
at leaſt ſne was, at ſeventeen, what ſhe 
might have been at ſix; and all attempts 
to ſtrengthen her powers, or to faſten in- 
ſtruction on her man had hitherto oy 
Hruitleſs, f 


©: fidahy' Ae Delaford, who traced 

a a pedigree from the conqueſt, and wiſely 
portance herſelf, it muſt now in its old 
age decline, and yield to honors more 
flouriſhing as better nouriſhed, diſdained 
to follow the example of her guardian, 
whom in her heart ſhe deſpiſed, and whom 
her tongue not unfrequently vilified with 
the opprobrium of folly and weakneſs. 
In all things where her mother's ſuperior 
authority did not reſtrain her, lady Eſſex 
was governed by the more impoſing dog- 
ma a of = dy Almerina; and lady Cottiſ- 
brooke 
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brooke had more than once ſeen cauſe ' to 
repeat that ſtrictneſs of conſcience which 
had made her take under her foſtering wing 
one who was almoſt uniformly an obſtacle 
to her beſt i intentions. N 


iT Moot Jak he et ſhe 
faw a counterbalance to this inconveni- 
ence ; and having learnt from the ſtill-in- 
genuous girl, that however flattering her 
ſituation with Mrs. Haccombe was, it 
was neither a natural one nor'a permanent 
one, lady Cottiſbrooke caſt about for the 
means to draw her into her own family; 
and at a ball at lady Kerbell's, mentioned 
her wiſh to Peregrina, who, with a ſigh, 
recollecting that ſhe ought to get her living, 
referred her ladyſhip to Mrs. Haccombe. 
Lady Cottiſbrooke called the next morn- 
ing; and being introduced to the drawing 
room, ſhe found there only Mr. Haccombe, 
who was in truth waiting in hopes of 
* five minutes! converſation with 
220010 =: Peregrina 
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Peregrina before ſhe went out. Her la- 
dyſhip without ſcruple opened her inten- 
tion to him, by ſaying that ſhe underſtood 
from Miſs Lamorne, that her ſituation was 
but temporary, and that it was her inten- 
tion to engage herſelf as governeſs or com- 
panion in a reſpectable family. Mr. Hac- 
combe, cool, artful, and whenever the 
world was his wirneſs, maſter of himſelf, 
replied with many acknowledgments of 
her ladyſhip's goodneſs, but aſſured her 
that, however humbly Miſs Lamorne 
might think of herſelf, and diffidently of 
the ſteadineſs of her friends, it was not his 
or Mrs. Haccombe's deſign ever to part 
from her—they had adopted her as a 
daughter; and they ſhould ever regard 
her as ſuch. Lady Cottiſbrooke, morti- 
fied at her diſappointment, ſtaid only to 
hear Mrs. Haccombe, with a profufion 
of adulatory nothings, confirm her huſ- 
| band's account, and then withdrew. 
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| Fax different from the ſpecies of regard 
lady Cortifbrooke honored Peregrina with, 
was the treatment ſhe received from the 
Counteſs of Kerbell, and her daughters 
lady Grace and lady Suſan Moray. Lord 

Kerbell was obliged: to live abroad; and 
her ladyſhip was ſent over to try to put 

off, by way of marriage, their hopeful 
offspring, who had been educated in France 
for the purpoſe. This was the third ſeaſon 
of trial; and an exhibition of daughters 
being a matter rather more expenſive than 
the very flender finances of the houſe of 
Moray could bear often repeated, the 
carl, who had been a libertine, and was 
ſunk into a ſavage, had declared, with his 
_ uſual firmnefs of tone and manner, it 

ſhould be the laſt winter he would pay 
for trumpery for his mauxes, who being 
now, in ſpite of their {kill in the fine aris, 


6 


on the untoward fide of thirty, were ren: 
dered almoſt deſperate. 


Lady Grace had fixed her attentions 
on Sir Edward Bergholt, whoſe unfortu- 
nate ſtate of mind ſeemed to bring him 
within her reach; and Lady Suſan was not 
without views in the ſame quarter, till, 
through their common friend, Mrs. Hac- 
combe, ſhe became acquainted with the 
Courtland family. Lady Almerina Dela- 
ford took care that no lady ſhould break 
her heart in ignorance, for Lord Cottiſ- 
| brooke's ſake; for all within the circle of 
ber acquaintance knew him for her be- 
trothed; but Hamilton Courtland, though 
to be ſure a younger brother, and with 
a fortune to make, was no deſpicable con- 
queſt; and Lady Suſan, by that mode of 
behaviour which teaches a young man to 
be aſhamed of being behindhand, flat- 
tered herſelf ſhe had ſecured him, 


In 
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In the frequent meetings of the ſeveral 
parties of faſhion, Lord Surcheſter had 
not eſcaped the flirtations of theſe jocund 
nymphs; but their prudent mother was 
here cautious. She knew the earl's cha- 
rafter; and ſhe was convinced that his 
regards could never tend to the eftabli/h- 
ment of her daughters: ſhe therefore kept 
him at a due diſtance; and he having other 

engagements on his hands, did not much 
- thwart her maternal care. | | 


The beauty, the inborn elegance, the 
ſoft manners, and the happy gift. of uni- 
verſally pleaſing, which graced Peregrina 
Lamorne, had, early in her introdudion to 
| the world, given great offence to Lady 
Kerbell, who, with the taſk before her, of 
marrying her daughters, and the diſmal 
option of returning to their eagle-inhabited 
_ caſtle in Caithneſs, ſaw, with envy and the 
moſt rancorous ſpite, all her arts caſt far 
behind, by the ſimple attractions of a mean 


dependent—a creature of no note—whoſe 
family 
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family no one could or was curious to 
trace, who appeared to have been educated 
in privacy, and now wanted whatever ſhe 
had acquired for her daughters, that; 
oy manners of the world, and the air Ct 
Ten thouſand circumſtances ſhewed 
b ignorance of high life ;---ſhe 
 bluſhed when ſpoken to;---ſhe was em- 
| bafraſſed when ſtared at:——ſhe often 
ſtopped ſhort when deni if attentively 
liſtened to fn never diſguiſed her 
| thoughts; ;—lſhe did not praiſe univerſally; 
ſhe could not flatter; and yet, horrible to 
think on!—Peregrina, the poor dependent 


of the Haccombes, was noticed,---was at- 


tended to, ' when the lady Morays were 
 negle&ed---ſhe' was admired by ſuch as 
could praiſe---ſhe was literally growing the 
faſhion ;---and the young men buzzed 
round her. | 


jet was not to be expected that the 
young ladies ſhould have more charity 
than their mamma. Lady Grace and lady 
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Suſan were reſtrained from inveRtive, only 
by the contemptuous reception a few of 
their firſt efforts had met with; for the 
tide of opinion was againſt them, and they 
Wund they ſhould. be ſingular in oppoſing 


it; but whatever perſonal mortifications, 


negletts, or rudeneſſes they could beſtow 


on this unoffending enemy, ſhe was ſure 


to receive at their hands. Their conver- 
ſation uniformly expreſſed their diſdain 
of all beneath them: they affected to talk 
in a jargon . peculiar to the great, and 
never failed glancing. obliquely, if they 
did not rail openly, at whatever diſtin- 
guiſhed that. Miſs Lamorne, the ſty le by 


which ſhe was always mentioned by the 


' 


mother and daughters, in their private 
17 oi een ing bile: 


It happened one evening, when Mrs. 


Haccombe was to fill her rooms with one 


of her largeſt aſſemblies, that Miſs La- 


morne, from a cold got at the Opera, was 


too ill to dreſs fitly for the occaſion; but 
3 Ns Mr. 


e 


Mr. Haccombe, ever earneſt for her be- 
ing ſeen, could not diſpenſe with her ap- 
pearing; and Mrs. Barnby promiſing to 
make a due apology for her, ſhe conſented 
to be in the drawing- room. Though not 
vain of her beauty, and attributing much 
of what was ſaid to her to the faſhion, 
which ſhe ſaw procured flattery where 
there were no pretenſions, ſhe was never 
negligent of her looks; and though per- 


mitted by the kindneſs of her friends to 


conſult her health alone, ſhe was hurt at 
the idea of looking, as in her playful viva- 


fore, tryſting.to her own genius, deſigned 
jand executed a ſpecies of head-dreſs, 
which, while it ſecured her from cold, 
was highly ornamental, and the greateſt 
_ embelliſhment of her beauty ſhe had yet 
appeared with——it was ſimply Grecian; 
an oftrich feather rendered it dreſſy, and 
a few elegant trinkets about her throat and 
FIT took off all appearance of neceſſity. 


: 
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city ſhe termed it, like an ou. She there- 


But when dreſſed, and in her place, be- 
fore the arrival of any other company than 
a few ladies who had dined en. famille, ſhe 
was mortified by attracting the particular 
notice of Sir Edward, who in one of his 


moſt troubleſome fits, left the bottle and 


the gentlemen, and made her liſten while 
be told. in the moſt incoherent; unintelli- 
-gible manner, one of the ſupernatural 


ſtories of the Germans. He was deep in 


the legend of Number-nzp, which he had juſt 
been reading, when Mr, Haccombe, who 


had ſtaid away as long as he could endure 


abſence from Peregrina, brought with him 


lord Surcheſter and the reſt of the ſmall 


dinner party. Mrs, Haccombe drew her 

friendly peer to a window, but could nat 
keep his eyes from wandering towards 
- Miſs Lamorne.-- Other company preſently 
came in; and things returned to their uſual 


tcourſ6 +, :. +4 


. Amongſt ſome: of the firſt, were Lady 
den and che Lady Me who juſt 
paying 


<<) 
paying their due attention to the miſtre6s 
of the houſe, and chatting a little with 
Mrs. Barnby, paſſed Peregrina without any 
other notice than a ſcoul, which Lady 


| Kerbell gave, to ſee what impediment ſhe 
had bruſhed. againſt, ——Peregrina, not 


aware that an affront was deſigned, curt- 
fied; but the counteſs's northern joints 
could not bend in return, and having. 
ſeated herſelf at a- card-table,. and made 


due uſe of her opera-glaſs, ſhe left her 


daughters to manage the family. intereſts. 


The young ladies never played cards 
they were expenſive things, and confining 


them to a ſpot, gave leſs ſcope to their 
'. powers. They therefore roved about, 


never omitting the adjuſtment of their 
perſons, as they. paſſed the ſplendid mir- 
_ rars, Lady Grace at laſt caught mad Sir 
Edward, who. had hitherto remained near 
Miſs Lamorne, making the moſt ridicu- 
lous obſervations on thoſe who entered. 
He was now placed betwcen. the. Scots 
| N 2 belles 


belles in a diſtant corner; and their geſ- 
tures, looks, and loud laughing, declared 
that Peregrina was not only the ſubje& of 
their converſation, but the object of their 
ridicule, becauſe ſhe had the effrontery to 
appear to advantage in a head-dreſs not 
ſtrictly in the faſnion. 


After about ten minutes' ſport of this 
kind; and when the diſtreſs it occaſioned 
the victim of their mirth was a little abated, 
by a circle that had formed round her, Sir 
Edward, whom they ſcemed to be urging 
forward, croſſed the room to Miſs La- 
morne, and with his privileged oddity 
ſtaring full in her face, put this blunt queſ- 
tion to her. © Pray, you Miſs, are you 
painted?”-—The ladies near her would 
have driven him away, but he would not 
depart without an anſwer, which, to their 
great ſurpriſe, Miſs Lamorne gave in the 
-affirmative! and without the leaſt diſcom- 
'poſure ! He ftretched out his hands with 
a deep Oh! The Ty Morays exulting 

cried, 
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cried, © Now, Edward, your guineas--- 
you have loſt your wager!”* How the mat- 
ter terminated in that corner, Peregrina 
did not obſerve; for her attention was 
called on by a Mrs. Hammond, a little 
fairy kind of woman with flaxen hair, fine 
eyes, a well-made complexion, which hid 
bad features, and a ſtudied manner, which 
hid a bad heart. Speaking with her teeth 
ſhut, that their irregularity might be leſs 
_ oblerved, and trundling every rough con- 
ſonant on her tongue to ſhew the clear- 
Heſs of her articulation ; ſhe expreſſed 
her aſtoniſhment, not that Miſs Lamorne 
uſed art to heighten her beauty, but that 
the ſhould confeſs it. Why really,” ſaid 
Peregrina, “ I ſee no reaſon for diſguiſing 
It,---I have done no harm, and why 
fhould 1 deny it ?--- When I was dreſt to 
day, Mrs. Barnby thought J looked pale. 
She defired me to give myſelf a little 
more colour, and offered me what ſhe ules; 
but I did not think it would ſuit my com- 
_ plexion---it is too orange for me---ſo I 
got 
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got ſome of the water-colours I uſe for 
painting flowers, and I put a little on each 
cheek; I aſked Mr. and Mrs. Haccombe 
_ firſt, and they had no objeQion; and in- 
deed I'think I look the better for it. 1 
ſee no more impropriety in it than in 
changing the-colour of my hair by powder, 
if thoſe I live with like it; but I ſhould be 
very much aſhamed of it, if I did it to 
_ deceive. I have aſked all my particular 
acquaintancehow they like me in it.” 


The party round her now mingling 


with others of their acquaintance, Pere- 


grina was able to ſee the Lady Morays, 
whom Sir Edward had left, and who had 
now between them Hamilton Courtland, 
newly come in. Him too they ſeemed 
egging on to ſomefolly ; and he preſently, 
with ingenuous modeſty and a very proper 
reluttance in his countenance, came up to 
Miſs Lamorne, with whom he was d:ifadently 

acquainted, and requeſting her forgiveneſs 


of the rudeneſs impoſed on him, begged in 
the 
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the name of the Lady Morays, to know | 
who was her milliner. With great pre- 
ſence ot mind, perceiving now the drift of 
the young ladies' wit, ſhe told him his 
apology was unneceſſary, when he ſaid 
whom he came from, and begged him to 
anſwer for her to the young ladies, that in 
this inſtance herſelf. was her milliner.---, 
Hamilton coloured deeper than before, 
bowed, ſighed, and-retired. 


The adjuſtment of a vingt-un table in 
another room, drew Peregrina thither; 
and in a farther room, where was at pre- 
ſent no company, ſhe perceived Sir Ed- 
ward walking backwards and forwards very 
ſoberly, but in deep thougbt. She took 
no notice of it. The table was formed; 
and ſhe herſelf declining to riſque her 
money at a game ſo very precarious, ſat 
out near three young ladies with whom 
the was not very intimately acquainted. 

| „ * | 


_ Theſe 
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Theſe were the Miſs Aſſingtons, heir- 
efſes of a banker, with immenſe fortunes.” 
They had witneſſed the conduct of the 
Lady Morays, who with Lady Kerbell, 
had juſt paſſed through the room to attend 
another party ; and who, as they bruſhed 
by Peregrina, albud expreſſed their hope, 
that they ſhould meet no low people where 
they were going. A deportment ſo far 
beyond what even the licenſe of unlimited. 
faſhion allows, drew on them the general 


- attention and general cenſure. Sir Ed- 


ward, heating his name mentioned, came 
forward and joined in the-converfation 
with the Miſs Aſſingtons and ſeveral others, 
who did not mean quite ſo well as they did, 
but whom their i enn * RO con- 
currencte. | it 


"Miſs Harriet en the: dared nf | 
Sali ſiſters, aſked him how he could be 
the bearer of ſo fooliſh a meſſage. . He 
replied, that he had Juſt as much curioſity 
Lady Grate n He was aſked 

what 
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what he had gained by his curioſity. He 
anſwered, that he had got a great deal; 
for that he had found out, that Miſs La- 
morne was as great a fool as ather people. 
Harriet, more provoked at his bluntneſs 
than Peregrina, took up her cauſe; and 
though he ſeemed in one of his moſt ra- 
tional moods, ſhe, by her arguments, 
brought him to confeſs, that however to 
be reprobated the odious and nauſeous 
practice of enamelling and face-daubing 
certainly is, yet that a young woman whom 
indi ſpoſition had robbed of her healthy 
looks might, without a conſignment to the 
infernal regions, lay a ſnade of innoxious 
pink upon her cheek, and that as ſhe meant 
it as no deception, it was not criminal. 
Neither of the Miſs Aſſingtons, nor even 
Peregrina herſelf, attempted to defend it 
as the act of wiſdom. Sir Edward, to all 
appearance at that moment perſectly 
reaſonable, owned himſelf convinced, but 
his prejudices ſtill as ſtrong as ever; and 
Peregrina completely mortified, and feel- 
a | | ing 
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ing that in his lucid intervals his good 
ſenſe had an irreſiſtable influence over 
her, with the tears ſtarting in her eyes, 
declared, that as it was the firſt time of 
her ever adopting the fooliſh practice, it 
ſhould be the laſt. Her new friends could 
not ſhake her reſolution ; the moral ſenſe 
was hurt, and ſhe was inflexible: Sir Ed- 
ward was ſilent and withdrew to join the 
neareſt company in all the nonſenſe of his 
— 


Miß Aﬀingion, heartily . at { the 
Lady Morays, whoſe tongues perhaps ſhe 
thought their narrow fortunes ſhould have 
reſtrained, propoſed to her ſiſters, as a 
-means of humbling their inſolence, that at 
a ball which Lady Cottiſbrooke 'meant to 
give the enſuing week on'Lady Almerina's 
coming of age, they and all their friends 
and connexions, as far as they could in- 
fluence them, ſhould adopt the faſhion of 
Miſs Lamorne's new turban. The meaſure 

was coincided 1 in; and all the young people 
who 
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who were to be of the party and were then 
preſent, agreed to it: Mrs. Hammond 
amongſt the reſt, though not entirely to 
her own fatisfaftion ; for ſhe was little, 
and ſo ambitious of being tall, that let 
waiſts be at what medium they would, the 
pinnacle of her head-dreſs was ever diſ- 
proportionately far from the centre of 
her figure. 


Miss Lamorne had now ſpent ſix weeks 
in Devonſhire place, in a round of giddy 
amuſement, that far ſrom affording her 
opportunity for improving what ſhe had 
acquired, left her ſcarcely a moment to 
think; for the fatigue of the day made 
reſt abſolutely neceſſary whenever ſhe 
could get it, and immediate ſleep bore her 
to the regions of fancy as ſoon as her wea- 
ried limbs were ſtretched on her bed. She 
had paſſed the time, though thoughtleſaly, 
- innocently, led by the cuſtoms of a place 
me was unuſed to, and following the 
example of thoſe into whoſe ſociety ſhe 
had been, ſo much to her own ſatisfaction, 
thrown. : She had, as yet, ſeen no cauſe 
to ſuſpect or even diſtruſt any one of the 
family; for all ſtill had their original 
points to carry: Mr. Haccombe till kept 
up has character of vice-parent, and as 

ſuch 
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ſuch made her coſtly preſents, which had al- 
ways the ſanction of his lady's approbation, 
who was pleaſed to ſee his paſſion proceed- 
ing in a way that ſhe not only truſted 
would afford her good ground for recrimi- 
nation, ſhould ſhe ever be driven to extre- 
mities, but effectually prevent what ſhe 
could not but ſometimes fear, lord Sur- 
cheſter's diſcovery, that Miſs Lamorne 
was a Angra. woman. 


But Mrs. Haccombe moſt woefully de- 
ceived herſelf. Peregrina's conduct and 
converſation every day diminiſhing Mr. 
HFaccombe's firſt hopes, ſtrengthened his 
ſubſequent reſolution ; and he longed for 
nothing ſo ardently as the death of his 
wife, to whom he was nevertheleſs civil, 
for Peregrina's ſake. To procure a larger 
ſum of money from her uncle than ſhe 
was wont to aſk, though cuſtom had pretty 
well blunted her nice feelings on this head, 
Mrs. Barnby had fold him a little infor- 
mation, not much calculated for a hul- 
I: ls band's 
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band's quiet in general: it reſpected the 
intimacy, now grown very obſervable, be- 
tween lord Surcheſter and Mrs. Haccombe; 
and the nabob, whoſe ſenſes could not but 
convince him, that his lady was in no im- 
mediate danger of dying, began to flatter 
himſelf with the nearer proſpect of pro- 
curing a divorce: ta prevent recrimina- 
tion, he now grew more cautious in his 
behaviour to Peregrina, and conferred 
moſt of his favors on her through the 
medium of his wife. 

The means this righteous party had 
adopted to circumvent each other, proved 
the deſtruction of all their private plans; 
for lord Surcheſter's conſtant acceſs to 
the houſe on the ſcore of his exertions for 
Mr. Haccombe, and the jealouſy his lord- 
ſhip could not but ſee. his loving hoſteſs 
entertained of Peregrina, encouraged and 
ftimutated the good will he had ſirſt borne 
her into a paſſion that made him reſolve 
to protract his. preſent amour no. longer 

t than, 
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than till he could ſecure a ſufficient intereſt 
in Miſs Lamorne's heart. He: did not 
ſuppoſe her at all more difficult of acceſs 
than the many he had added to his tri- 
umphs: he was confident his ſplendid fitu- 
ation muſt dazzle her—it was eaſy to put 
her out of conceit with that ſhe at preſent 
held at the pleaſure of perſons whoſe true 
character it was abundantly in his power 
to unval. to her; and at worſt he knew 
the ſtale joke of a promiſe of marriage, 


which nothing could oblige him to ful fil, 


would anſwer all n 


As his ſucceſs hed entirely on his 
_ caution, he redoubled his aſſiduities to 
Mrs. Haccombe, and perceiving how im- 
plicitly Peregrina was governed by Mrs. 
Barnby, he began to pay her attention, 
which he ſoon ſaw would effectually hood- 
wink her, by intoxicating her vanity ;, and - 
towards Peregrina herſelf, his conduct was 
ſuch a maſter-piece of cunning, that, ex- 
* when he had drank more freely 

than 
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than uſual, he now ſeldom paid her even 
the reſpe& due to her. Mr. Haccombe 
thus grew vigilant, but in the wrong quar- 
ter. Mrs. Haccombe's jealouſy went to 
ſleep juſt when it ſhould have been moſt 
awake. Mrs. Barnby, as ſoon as ſhe had 
betrayed her aunt to her uncle, imagined 
herſelf miſtaken when ſhe had the beſt 
ground for being confident, and Peregrina 
fancied the family moſt kind when they 
were moſt cruel, and lord Surcheſter moſt 
negligent towards her when ſhe alone oc- 
cupied his thoughts. There was a ſtill 
greater miſtake in which they all join- 
ed but _ let time  develope ; for this 
is the 
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